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ILLUSTRATED CUT PAPER PATTERN LIST.—SUPPLEMENT TO 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 3, 1870. [ Gratuitous. 
LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF CUT | TRAINED STREET SUIT. _ | sivltheatherptermwihtesah ovr | Basanti pase four ices vi 


HIS elegant suit can be made of any mate- 
OR the convenience of our readers, who rial—silk, alpaca, poplin, mohair, cashmere, DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
sometimes find it difficult to refer to back | ete.—and can readily be transformed into a walk- Turis pattern comprises three articles, viz. : 
Numbers of the Bazar for illustrations and de- | ing dress by combining any of the short skirts | basque, over-skirt, and eight-gored trained skirt. 
scriptions of our cut pat- ‘ bie 
terns of suits, we have 
determined fo issue a 


is cut high in the neck, and the perforations show 
where to put on the trimming or cut it out in 
Pompadour shape. It is trimmed with a band 
of velvet-an inch and a half wide, edged on each 
side with organdy pleat- 
ings an inch wide, as 





seen in the illustration. 
complete list of all the The sleeve is trimmed 
suit patterns published from the arm-hole down 
up to this time. Our | - on the outside seam and 
friends will continue to | around the bottom, with 
see the Bazar for de- one row of trimming 
scriptions of the cut pat- 


around the arm-hole, 
another three inches 
lower down, and a third 
just below the bend of 
the arm. The basque 
is trimmed around the 
bottom and up the back. 
All the seams are al- 
lowed, an outlet of an 
inch being given for the 
side seams and shoul- 
ders, and a quarter of an 
inch for the other seams. 

Quantity of material, 
27 inches wide, 24 yards. 

Velvet for trimming, 
6 yards. 

Over-Sxrrt. — This 
pattern is in three pieces 
—front, back, and belt; 
only half the pattern is 
given. Itis left open 12 
inches in the back from 
the bottom. ‘Trimmed 
like the basque. 

Quantity of material, 
27 inches wide, 34 yards. 

Velvet for trimming, 
6 yards. 

EIGHT-GORED TRAIN- 
ED SxKirt.—This pat- 
tern is in six pieces—two 
straight back breadths, 
two side gores, gored 
front breadth, and belt; 
only half the pattern is 
given. 

Quantity of material, 
27 inches wide, 10 yards, 

Velvet for trimming, 
24 yards. 


terns published in future, 
and not included in this 
catalogue, until it is 
deemed advisable to 
make up anewlist. Cut 
paper patterns of any of 
these entire suits will be 
sent by mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of twenty-five 
cents. The patterns are 
graded to fit any figure, 
and fitted with the great- 
est accuracy,. with the 
name and directions for 
putting together printed 
on each separate piece 
of the pattern, so as to 
be adjusted with ease by 
the most inexperienced. 
Nine sizes are furnished, 
viz. : from 30 to 46 inch- 


SEN SOO 


even numbers. The 
whole set of nine sizes 
willbe sent for$2. Deal- 
ers supplied at the usual 
discount. The price of 
the whole suit is thus less 
than half what any sep- 
arate piece would cost 
in the ordinary pattern 
stores. Each suit con- 
tains some article which 
does not go out with the 
season, and is worth dou- 
ble the cost of the whole 
suit. No patterns sep- A 
arated orexchanged. In |; SYN i} >" 
ordering please specify |““<S~ SQ SX : {||} alii \ N 
the suit desired, and send \ . | 
bust measure. SS ; . Ei | SN ae 
The bust measure is S SN SS SY” * | 3 aly, a \ a KS 
taken by passing a tape . . PEASANT-BASQUE 
measure easily under the WALKING SUIT. 


arms, across the largest r rT is a pretty suit 
part of the shoulder - S for young girls, and 


blades, and two inches may be made of any ma- 
pte the yi part of terial. Its special feat- 
the chest. is measure ures are a.plain waist 
regulates the usual pro- with puffed sleeves, a 
portions of the whole fig- very stylish puffed tunic, 
ure. Illustrations of the a six-gored short skirt, 
manner of taking the and a peasant basque. 
bust measure are given The skirt is the fashion- 
in Harper's Bazar, Vol. able length for walking 
II., No. 26. All seams dresses, touching the 
are allowed, and marked floor behind and at the 
tterns. Befor Pa KAT sides. 
suming the gutslilipests . ae gpl zy, MD ieee sade emenees 
cesta. ie Uaeie a oS icooe paente her 
: Z set-cover pattern by leav- 
and adjust it exactly to ing off the shoulder 
the figure. 
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«straps and shortening 
We publish no cut pat- the skirt. 
terns of the articles con- . 
tained in the regular Sup- DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
plement to Harper’s Ba- PAPER PATTERN. 
zar. The cut suit pat- Tus pattern com- 
terns form a feature quite 


prises four articles, viz. : 
peasant basque, plain 
waist and sleeves, puffed 
tunic, and six-gored 
walking skirt. 
Low-NECKED SLEEVE- 


distinct from the Supple- 
ment patterns. The lat- 
ter can readily be trans- 
ferred from the pattern 
sheet with the aid of 
the little copying wheel, LESS HALF - TIGHT 
which will be sent by mail = Basque.—This basque 
on the receipt of twenty- : is gored to the shoulder 
five cents, and which is TRAINED STREET SUIT.—[From Harrer’s Bazar, Vot. III., No. 40.] in six pieces, viz. : front 
easily used by any one. [Cut Patiern of this Suit, or any other in the List, graded to fit, sent, Prepaid, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure.) and two side pieces, back 
. 
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TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT.—[From Harrer’s Bazar, Vot. III., No. 24.] 
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and two side pieces, trimmed round the neck and 
bottom with a row of ruching. Only half the pat- 
tern is given. All the seams are allowed, an out- 
let of an inch being given for seams under the arm 
and shoulder, and a quarter of an inch for the 
other seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 3 
yards, ; 

Prain WalIst WITH PuFFED SLEEVE AND 
Dovunte Rurrie.—This pattern is in eight 
pieces, viz.: for waist, front, back, and side 
piece; and for sleeve, three bias puffs, gathered 
at the top and bottom, and double ruffle pinked 
on both edges and set on the bottom of the 
sleeve, with a row of ruching between each puff. 
Only half the pattern is given. All the seams 
are allowed, an outlet of an inch being given for 





the side seams and shoulders, and a quarter of 
an inch for the other seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 3} yards. 

Purrep Tunic.—This pattern is in five pieces, 
viz.: front, puff for front, back, puff for back, 
and belt. Two bias puffs are gathered at the 
top and bottom; a ruffle twelve inches deep is 
gathered in with the upper part of the large puff, 
and a ruffle eight inches deep trims the lower 
part of the tunic. A row of ruching separates 
the puffs, and forms a heading for the ruffle. 
The ruffle is not furnished. Only half the pat- 
tern is given. ‘The tunic is looped by means of 
narrow tapes on the wrong side. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 64 yards, 

Srx-GoreD Wackinc Sxirt.—This pattern 
consists of five pieces—front breadth, two side 





gores, back breadth, and belt. <A ruffle twelve 
inches deep, with six-inch puff, headed with ruch- 
ing, the same as the tunic, forms a very handsome 
trimming for the bottom of the skirt. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 94 yards. 
Material for ruffle and puff, 6 yards. 





TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. 
TS stylish carriage suit comprises an admi- 

rably fitting pattern of a heart-shaped plain 
waist, a graceful Fontanges mantle, and a demi- 
trained skirt for carriage wear or home receptions, 
This skirt can be converted into a court train by 
leaving out the front breadth and rounding the 
corners of the second breadths. It may be 
caught up in pleats on the sides to show a silk 





skirt of a contrasting color underneath. The 
sleeve is straight to the elbow, and terminates 
in a puff, finished with two wide lace frills. ‘The 
suit should be made of rich materials. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

This cut paper pattern consists of three pieces, 
viz. : trained skirt, waist, and Fontanges mantle. 

TrarneD Sxirt.—The skirt is in five pieces— 
front breadth, two gored side breadths, and two 
straight back breadths; and is put together as 
notched. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 13 yards. 

Waist.—This is in five pieces—front, back, 
side, sleeve, and puff. 

Bust measure, 40 inches. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 3 yards. 


























PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.—[From Harrer’s Bazar, Vot. III., No. 34.] 
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SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.—[From Harper’s Bazar, Vot. III, No. 28.] 


Fontancres‘Mantie.—This mantle is in one 
piece, half of which is given in the pattern, and 
is sewed in with the waist. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 13 yards. 

In this pattern the seams are not allowed. 





SHORT-BASQUE. WALKING SUIT. 
VALUABLE feature of this suit is its grace- 
ful basque with half flowing sleeves, as this 
garment may be made with trained skirts, or in 
conjunction with any other over-skirt pattern. 
‘rhe whole pattern is a good model for shaded 
suits of silk, Irish poplin, pongee, empress cloth, 
or cashmere, as the trimming of silk puffs is al- 
ways a darker shade than the dress. For mourn- 
ing suits of tamise cloth or serge, folds are now 
used instead of puffs. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tus pattern comprises three articles, viz. : 
basque, over-skirt; and walking skirt. 

Basque.—This pattern consists of four pieces 
—front, side piece, back, and sleeve. Trim the 
entire edge and the forms of the back with puff- 
ing and fringe. ‘Trim on the shoulders above 
the sleeve with five bows, ‘Trim the edge of the 
sleeve with puffing; leave the back seam open, 
and froni the elbow up join it with three bows. 
The front of the basque must have four bows to 
correspond to the front of. the over-skirt. All 
the seams are allowed, an outlet of an inch be- 
ing given for the side seams and shoulders, and 
a quarter of an inch for the other seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 

Puffing, when made, 10 yards. 

Fringe, 10 yards. 

Over-Sxirt.—This pattern consists of three 
pieces—half of front breadth, half of back 
breadth, and belt. The bottom of the over- 
skirt is cut in points; it is slit between each 
point up to the waist; the pieces are trimmed 
around the entire edge with puffing and fringe; 
fasten the pieces together with bows the same as 
on the basque. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 

Puffing, when made, 12 yards. 

Fringe, 12 yards, 

Srx-eoreD WaLkine Sxirt.—This pattern 





consists of six pieces—front breadth, two side 
gores, back breadth, belt, and flounce half a yard 
wide. Lay the flounce in single box-pleats nine 
inches Wide. ‘Trim the pleats with puffing three 
inches wide, edged with fringe one inch wide, so 
as to form points ; to the top of each pleat fasten 
a bow like those of the over-skirt and basque, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 13 yards. 

Puffing, when made, 5 yards. 

Fringe, 5 yards. 








WATTEAU-CASAQUE 
WALKING SUIT. 


HIS elegant street suit 

consists of two garments 
—a Watteau casaque 
and a short skirt. 
The Watteau ca- 
saque is becoming to 
both large and small 
ladies, to old and 
young alike. The en- 
tire suit may be of silk 
or woolen goods, or 
the casaque may be 
of black velvet or 
cashmere over a silk 
skirt, or of any gray, 
green, or blue goods 
over a black skirt. : 
It is also very pretty 
in Swiss muslin, pon- 
gee, or other summer 
fabrics. When made ~ 
of silk it should be 
trimmed with velvet 
ruffles, or lace and a 
ruche; for cashmere 
the trimming is silk 
ruffles and fringe; for 
alpaca or beaver mo- 
hair, ruffles of the 
same and silk bands ; 
for Swiss muslin, box- 
pleatings and Valen- - 
ciennes lace. The 
skirt may be trimmed 
in the manner shown 


fv“ 


in the engraving, or the ruffles may 
be straight around. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN. 


Wartteau Casaque.—This ca- 
saque consists of five pieces—the 
front, back, side piece, sleeve, and 
Watteau fold, all notched and mark- 
ed, to show how the pieces fit each 
other. ‘The front is joined with the 
side piece, and, when looped, meas- 
_ures only ten inches. ‘The Watteau 
fold is joined from the arm-hole 
down to the hip as notched. It has 
two box-pleats in the back, and 
hangs loose. 

Bust measure, 36 inches. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches 
wide, 64 yards. 

Sxirt.—The skirt is in four 
pieces—the front, back, and two 
side breadths, and is notched to 
prevent mistake. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches 
wide, 74 yards. 

Trimming required for the whole 
suit, 15 yards. 

In this pattern the seams are not 
allowed. 











BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING 
SUIT 


HIS graceful suit is a model for 
shaded suits, as the waist and 
trimmings are designed to be of a 
different shade from the sleeves, 
skirt, and scarf. ‘The blouse-waist 
pattern with this suit will be valua- 
ble for other dresses, and the sleeve 
is the duchesse—one of the favorite 
styles of the season. ‘Two shades of 
silk, poplin, or cashmere, especially 
of brown, gray, or plum-color, will 
make this suit handsomely. Stout 
ladies find this costume very becom- 
ing; those more slender add the up- 
per skirt of the Trained Street Suit. 
The scarf, which is four yards long 
and three-quarters of a yard wide, 
is made of a straight piece, edged 
en both sides with rufiles, and is 
thrown carelessly around the body, 
and tied at the right side in a loose 
knot, thus forming a very stylish 
tunic. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN. 


Tuis pattern comprises three arti- 
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WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT,.—[From Harrer’s Bazar, Vo. III., No. 22.] k 





CUT PAPER PATTERN LIST—SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER'S BAZAR. . 
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cles, viz. : blouse waist, tight-fitting over-waist, 
and six-gored walking skirt. 

Brovuse Waist. —This pattern is in four pieces, 
viz. : front, back, sleeve, and belt. It is fulled in 
at the waist, and plain on the shoulder. ‘The 
sleeve is open to the elbow. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 2} yards. 

Ovrer-Walist.—This over-waist is furnished 
with two darts, and has the appearance of a little 
sleeveless jacket, open in front to the waist, and 
simulating bretelles. Two round tabs in front 
come below the waist four inches, and form a 
trimming. In both the blouse waist and the 
over-waist all seams are allowed, an outlet of an 
inch being given for the side seams and shoul- 
ders, and a quarter of an inch for the other 
seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 1 yard. 

Materials for ruifles for blouse waist and over- 
waist, 3 yards. 

Srx-conep \ 


LK7NG Skirt.—This pattern 
const 


ir pieces, viz.: front breadth, two 
side g back breadth. 
Questity of material, 27 inches wide, 9} yards. 
Materia! for rosettes, 6 yards. 
Materia} fcr ruffles, 2 yards. 












POLON.” 1S) WALKING SUIT. 
rYF BIS stylis’ and serviceable suit may be made 

of any kind of material—cloth, cashmere, 
empress cloth, serge, merino, alpaca, velveteen, 
ete., and alse of white muslin and buff linen; of 
one materia! and color, or of two shades or kinds 
of material. The short skirt is the newest style 
of French skirt, gored plain in front and very 
bouffant in the back, and is trimmed with three 





- flounces set on with a heading. The polonaise 


casagne differs from the old-fashioned polonaise 
in being fvii iu the back, and worn with a pretty 
postillion basque, and is one of the most elegant 
wrappings imported this season. Itis high heart- 
shaped in front, and may be worn over any kind 
of waist; and is trimmed with box-pleating and 
silk fringe. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tuts pattern comprises two articles, viz.: po- 
lonaise casaque with postillion basque, and walk- 
ing skirt. 

PotonaisE Casaque.—This is in seven pieces 
—front, side breadth of the skirt, back breadth of 
skirt, side piece of basque, back of basque, sleeve, 
and belt. ‘The front is high heart-shaped in the 
neck, and crosses in front. It is closed with 
hooks and loops, which are concealed by the 
trimming. A large box-pleat on the side seam 
forms a fold that extends to the bottom of the 
skirt. ‘The perforations in front show where to 
baste the seam for the dart. ‘The back is in the 
form of a pleated postillion basque, and is cut 
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q OUT PAPER PATTERN LIST—SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER’S BAZAR. ([Dxcemszr 8, 1870, 
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POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.—From Harper's Bazar, Vot. III., No. 44.—{Sge Pace 3.] 








with a seam in the middle and side seams. ‘The 
skirt of the postillion is quite full, and has a box- 
pleat in the middle of the back and two side pleats 
on each side turned toward the front. The box- 
pleats are laid in the side seam so as to form a 
fold. ‘The skirt of the basque is lined with crin- 
oline. ‘The pleats are laid on the outside and 
concealed by the belt. The skirt of the polo- 
naise is laid in one large pleat in the middle of 
the back and one-inch side pleats turned toward 
the front. ‘The skirt is sewgd on a band, and 
fastened under the basque to the side seams. 
The sleeve is rather full at the elbow and close 
at the hand. The shoulder seams are quite 
short, and nearly on a line with the shoulder. 
The polonaise is confined to the waist by the 
belt. The skirt is trimmed from the waist round 


rn ae 





the entire edge with fringe, headed with a box- 
pleated trimming an inch anda half wide. The 
sleeve is edged with a rufile, fringe, and box- 
pleated trimming. 

All the seams are allowed, an outlet of an inch 
being given for the side seams and shoulders, and 
a quarter of an inch for the other seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 

Fringe, 9 yards. 

Box-pleating, made, 9 yards. 

Trimming for ruffles, 14 yards. 

New Sryzte oF WALKING SktrT.—This pat- 
tern consists of four pieces—one front gore, one 
side gore, and three straight breadths in the 
back. Only half the pattern is given. ‘The front 
and side gores are perfectly plain at the top. 
All the fullness of the back breadths is. laid in a 














box-pleat in the middle of the back and single 
pleats turning toward the front. ‘This skirt is 
four inches longer in the back than an ordinary 
walking skirt, and is three and a half yards wide 
round the bottom. It is trimmed with three ruf- 
fles set on with a heading. The ruffles are four 
inches and the heading an inch wide. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Material for ruffles, 44 yards. 








TRAINED EVENING DRESS. 


HIS pretty dress will be found very useful 
for evening toilettes. The under-skirt is 
silk, the over dress satin or velvet. A white 
silk skirt may be worn beneath a colored over 





dress; two contrasting colors may be used, or 
else two shades of one color. The low polka 
corsage is very stylish, and may be further util- 
ized as a pattern for a corset-cover to be worn 
beneath thin dresses. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tuis pattern comprises three articles, viz. : 
ene waist, tunic, and eight-gored trained 
skirt. 

Low-nEcKED Waist. — This pattern is in 
four pieces, viz.: upper and under front, back, 
and side piece. The back and side piece form 
the long pointed sash, the upper front the round 
polka, and the under front the point, which is 
two and a half inches long. The two fronts are 
sewed in together with the side seam under the 
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BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.—From Harrer’s Bazar, Vor. III., No. 42,—[See Pace 3.] 
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Decemper 38,1870.) CUT PAPER PATTERN LIST—SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER’S BAZAR. 








arm. ‘Trim the entire edge of the waist up the 
front, around the neck, and around the sash and 

Ika with white duchesse lace, and three folds 
three-quarters of an inch wide of the same ma- 
terial as the waist and tunic, but of a deeper 
shade. All the seams are allowed, an outlet of 
an inch being given for the side seams and shoul- 
ders, and a quarter of an inch for the other‘seams. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 2 yards. 

Material for bias folds, 1} yards. 

Lace for trimming, 4 yards. 

Tounic.—This pattern is in four pieces, viz. : 
front, side piece, back, and belt; each seam to be 
trimmed from the waist and around the entire 
edge the same as the waist and sash. Narrow 
velvet may be used instead of folds if preferred. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 4 yards. 





bottom with two ruches of the same material. 
The tunic is of violet silk, pointed on the sides 
and open in the back, with an apron front, and is 
edged with a ruche of lilac silk. The Pompa- 
dour basque waist of violet silk is worn over a 
plain waist of lilac silk. The flowing sleeves of 
the under-waist and the Dasque waist are edged 
with a lilac silk ruche. Ths basque waist may, 
however, be made high-neckeu, with the trim- 
ming set on to simulate a Pompadour waist. 
Linen collar, formed of three revers overlapping 
each other. ‘These revers may be made of the 
same material as the dress, and cut in one piece, 
in three’ points, as in the cut paper pattern. 
Black silk cashmere or alpaca Pompadour 
basques are worn by young girls with dresses 
of any color. 
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Tunic witH Bett.—This pattern consists of 
three pieces—front breadth, side piece, and belt. 
The tunic is apron front, pointed on each side, 
and open in the back up to the waist. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 3 yards. 

Ruching for trimming, when gathered, 9 yards. 

Srtx-corED WaLkine Sxrirt.—This pattern 
consists of five pieces—front breadth, two side 
gores, back breadth, and belt. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Ruching for trimming, when gathered, 7 yards. 

Quantity of material for plain waist, sleeves, 
and walking skirt, 27 inches wide, 11 yards. 

Quantity of material for basque and tunic, 27 
inches wide, 44 yards. 

The trimming on this material is made of the 
same material as the under-skirt. It is cut on 
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with velvet ; or in serge, cashmere, or merino, 
with silk bands. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tus cut paper pattern consists of four pieces, 
viz.: plain pointed waist, polka jacket, tunic, and 
six-gored walking skirt. 

Pian Porntep Waist.—This pattern is in 
four pieces, viz.: front, side piece, back, and 
coat-sleeve. It is pointed in the neck, and worn 
with a sailor collar. All the seams are allowed, 
an outlet of an inch being given for the side 
seams and shoulders, and a quarter of an inch 
for the other seams. . 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 2} yards. 
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Velvet for trimming, 14 yards. 
Number of buttons, 20. 
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TRAINED EVENING DRESS.—From Harper’s Bazar, Vou. III., No. 38.—[See Pace 4.] 








Material for bias folds, 3 yards. 
-e for trimming, 7 yards. 

Eicut-corep Tramep Skirt.—This pat- 
tern is in six pieces, viz. : front gore, two side 
hp two straight back breadths, and belt. 
: er lomact three-quarters of’a yard long, and 
-Aremgnre hye three rows of puffing cut eight 

Quantity of material, 


24 i vide, 12 yards. 
Material foe puffing, inches wide, 12 yards 


4 yards, 





POMPADOUR-BASQUE WALKING 
SUIT. 


HIS favorite suit consists of a walking skirt, 
Th tunic, and basque waist, with revers collar. 
€ walking skirt is of lilac silk, trimmed on the 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. : 

Tuts pattern comprises three articles, viz. : 
basque and plain waist with revers, tunic and 
belt, and walking skirt. 

Basque anp Prain Waist witH ReEvERS 
Cotiar.—This pattern consists of six pieces— 
front, side piece, back, collar, sleeve, and ruffle 
for bottom of sleeve. The perforations in the 
front and back of the waist show where to cut 
the pattern to form the Pompadour basque. To 
make a plain waist, turn up the tabs at the bot- 
tom of the basque to form the length of waist re- 
quired. All the seams are allowed, an outlet of 
an inch being given for the side seams and 
shoulders, and a quarter of an inch for the other 
seams. 





Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 
Ruching for trimming, when gathered, 6 yards, 


the bias, three inches wide, and pinked on both 
sides, and is gathered or pleated three inches, 
and left plain an inch and a half, being gathered 
up in the proportion of 23 to 1. 





POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT. 


VALUABLE feature of this pattern is its 

pointed waist, which is universally becom- 
ing. The polka jacket is a jaunty little affair, 
and the upper skirt, with its broad flat apron, is 
in excellent style. The lengthwise trimming on 
the lower skirt is much worn this season, espe- 
cially by short ladies. The scarf is merely a 
straight fringed piece, and may be omitted or 
used at pleasure. The suit looks well made in 





silk, poplin, empress or Biarritz cloth, trimmed 





PotKa JacKket.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, side piece, and back. It is worn 
over the plain waist and fastened together with 
three bands of velvet or silk, with a button at 
each end of the band. The pattern is an inch 
shorter in front than the natural waist, and has 
a postillion basque at the back, with pleats to 
turn under. All seams allowed, the same as in 
the plain waist. The shoulder seams continue 
very short, and are placed on a line with the 
shoulder. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 1# yards. 

Velvet for trimming, 4 yards, 

Number of buttons, 6. 

Tonic.—This pattern is in three pieces—front, 
side and back in one piece, and belt. The tunic 
is plain in the back, and gathered on the side, 
where it is joined to the square apron front, and 
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POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT.—From Harper's Bazar, Vot. III., No. 832.—[See Pace 5.] 
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is trimmed round the edge and up the side 
seams with velvet. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 3% 
yards. 

Velvet for trimming, 8 yards. 

Number of buttons, 18. 

Six-coreD Watkine Sxirt.—This pattern 
consists of five pieces—front breadth, two side 
gores, back breadth, and belt. ‘Trimming of vel- 
vet or silk, two and a half inches wide, to corre- 
spond to that on the tunic, which is an inch and 
a half wide. Flounce ten inches in depth, with 
a double box-pleat five inches. Space between 
each double box-pleat, five inches. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 94 
yards, \ 

Material for flounce, 4 yards. 

Velvet for trimming, 16 yards. 

In this, as in all the other patterns, the quantity 


~crape, or Chambery gauze. ‘The angel sleeve, 





of material is estimated for a person of average 
size—thirty-four inches bust measure. Large 
ladies will require a little more. No pattern is 
given of the scarf, which is simply _ straight 
piece of material. 








TRAINED HOUSE DRESS. 


rT HE trained house dress is a handsome model 
for Irish poplins, silk, or any thin fabrics 
that are made over silk, as grenadine, China 


so graceful with evening dresses, may be omitted 
with plainer dresses for the afternoon. Dinner 
dresses of Irish poplin, foulard, or even of white 
alpaca, trimmed with silk ruches and fringed 
ruffles instead of lace, are very stylish when 
made by this pattern, and are not expensive. 





The original is made of white foulard. The 
two back breadths of the skirt are trimmed to 
the waist with flounces of Bruges lace. The 
side and front breadths are trimmed around the 
bottom and up the side of the third seam to the 
waist with a ruche of gros grain four inches 
wide, pinked on each edge in small points, and 
two others, an inch and a half wide, with two 
inches space between. The wide ruche and up- 
per ruche are violet, and the middle one green. 
Long lilac sash in the back, with rosette bow, 
edged with Bruges lace. Plain waist, square in 
front, and an inch and a half lower in the back 
of the neck than an ordinary waist. Ruches an 
inch wide trim the edge of the neck, and pass 
over the arm-hole and down the front and the 
back to form the shape, the lower one being vio- 
let and the upper one green. ‘I'he sleeves are 
trimmed in the same manner. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tuis pattern comprises two articles, viz. : plain 
waist with coat and page sleeves, and eight-gored 
trained skirt. 

Priain Waltst with SLEEVES.—This pattern 
is in five parts, viz.: front, side piece, back, coat- 
sleeve, and long page sleeve. Only half the pat- 
tern is given. ‘The perforations show where to 
cut out for the seam under the arm in the sleeve. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 4 yards. 

Ruching, when made, 12 yards, 

EIGHT-GORED TRAINED SKIRT.—This pattern 
is in six pieces—two straight back breadths, two 
side gores, gored front breadth, and belt. Only 
half the pattern is given. The train is three- 
quarters of a yard long. , 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 12 yards, 

Ruching, when made, 12 yards. 

Lace, 14 yards. 
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POMPADOUR-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.—From Harper’s Bazar, ‘Vor. III., No. 26.—[See Pace 5.] 
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CUT PAPER PA TTERN LIST—SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER'S BAZAR. [Decemser 3, 1870, 





VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT. 


Boone beautiful walking suit will doubtless 
prove very acceptable to our readers at this 
season, when v ues are so generally worn. 
The one in the original is very stylish and service- 
able. It is pointed at the waist and high in the 
neck, and may be [ attoned, or closed with hooks 
and eyes. e casaque is tight-fitting, and laid 
in pleats at the back of the skirt. The sleeve is 
half-flowing. The tunic is especially graceful 
and — It has an apron front, and is square 
and bouffant in the back, in the style of the latest 
imported dresses. The skirt is gored, plain in 
front and very bouffant in the back, like that of 
the Polonaise Walking Suit. The skirt is bor- 
dered with a deep box-pleated flounce, and the 
casaque and tunic are edged with ruffles. In 
the original the suit is made of blue cashmere, 





pattern is given. All the seams are allowed, an 
outlet of an inch being given for the side seams 
and shoulders, and a quarter of an inch for the 
other seams. Baste up, and try on, wrong side 
out, before sewing. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 34 yards. 
Trimming for ruffles, three-quarters of a yard. 
Tunic.—This pattern is in three pieces—front, 
side piece, and back. The front is sewed smooth- 
ly on the belt; the side piece and back are laid 
in deep pleats. ‘The perforations at the side 
show where to loop the skirt in four one-inch 
pleats, turned upward. The tunic is trimmed 
round the bottom with a ruffle four inches wide, 
laid in one-inch box-pleats, with the space of an 
inch between. 
uantity of material, 27 inches wide, 3} 


yai 
Material for ruffle, 1 yard. 






































quetaire cuff, a peasant waist, a graceful scarf 
tunic, of an entirely novel design, and an eight- 
gored trained skirt. ‘The waist is cut with two 
side forms, which give the figure a more grace- 
ful shape, the bust greater fullness, and the back 
more style than the common waist. This is an 
elegant dress for dinner-parties, receptions, the 
opera, etc. In plainer materials it serves equally 
well for an ordinary home toilette. In the orig- 
inal the skirt is made of black silk, trimmed 
with French box-pleatings of the same material 
and white organdy. The scarf tunic, with an 
apron front, is of pink crépe de Chine, edged 
with heavy pink silk fringe. ‘The ends are loop- 
ed behind, and fastened to simulate a bow. 
Crépe de Chine bows loop the skirt. Peasant 
waist of black silk, worn over a pink silk waist, 
with close. sleeves, and mousquetaire cuffs, 
trimmed with French box-pleatings of black silk 





over the shoulder-straps. Only half the pattern 
is given. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, five- 
eighths of a yard. 


ing, one-eighth of a yard. 

Scarr Tunic.—This pattern is in three pieces 
—front, back, and loop for the middle of the-bow. 
The perforations show where to take up the ends 
for the bows. A piece of the material nine inches 
long and four inches wide, laid in a double fold 
and fastened to the back of the belt in the fashion 
of a loop, forms the middle of the bow, as seen 
in the illustration. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 4} yards, 

Fringe for trimming, 2? yards. 

Eicut-corep Trainep Sxint.—This pat- 
tern is in five pieces—front gore, two side gores, 
and two straight back breadths.’ It is trimmed 
with seven French box-pleated ruffles three inches 











embroidered with black silk. ‘The suit may be 
made of any material, or the casaque may differ 
in material from the tunic and skirt. Blue vel- 
vet gipsy bonnet, with black feather. This dress 
is extremely pretty, and easily made; and will 
doubtless prove a great favorite with the public. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

THis pattern comprises three articles, viz. : 
vest-casaque, tunic, and new style of walking 
skirt. 

Vest-Casaque.—This pattern is in five pieces 
—vest, front, side piece, back, and sleeve. The 
vest is cut high in the neck and pointed at the 
bottom, and is closed all the way to the throat. 
It is sewed in the shoulder seam and under the 
arm with the front of the casaque. The fronts 
are faced instead of hemmed, as they are cut 
round, in order to give fullness to the bust. ‘The 
casaque is trimmed round the bottom and sleeves 
with a ruffle three inches wide. Only half the 
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HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.—[From Hanrrer’s Bazar, Vot. III., No. 46.] 


Watxine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 


pieces—one front gore, one side gore, and three 
straight breadths in the back. Only half the 
pattern is given. The front and side gores are 
perfectly plain at the top. All the fullness of the 
back breadths is laid in a box-pleat in the mid- 
dle of the back, and single pleats turning toward 
the front. The skirt is four inches longer in the 
back than an ordinary walking skirt, and meas- 
ures three and a half yards round the bottom. 
The bottom is trimmed with a flounce twelve 
inches deep, laid in box-pleats two inches wide, 
with a space of two inches between. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Material for flounce, 3$ yards. 





HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT. 


HE distinctive features of this elegant train- 
A ed suit are a beautifully fitting high plain 
waist, cut after Worth’s new pattern, a mous- 
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and white organdy. Black velvet bonnet, with 
pink flowers and white gauze veil. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus pattern comprises four articles, viz.: high 
plain waist, peasant waist, scarf tunic, and eight- 
gored trained skirt. 

Hieu Pain Watst.—This new style of plain 
waist is in six pieces—front, two side pieces, back, 
sleeve, and mousquetaire cuff. The fronts are 
cut round, and ust be faced instead of hemmed. 
The waist 27.u sleeves are trimmed with bias strips 
of silk ~a inch and a half wide, up the waist, and 
on “e shoulder across the arm-hole on the sleeve. 
Only half the pattern is given. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 23 yards. 

Trimming, 1} yards. 

Peasant Watst.—This pattern is in four 
pieces, viz.: front, two side pieces, and back. It 
is cut square in the front and back, with straps, 
and is trimmed with ruching around the top and 





deep, a cluster of four ruffles being on the bot- 
tom, and an interval of twelve inches between 
these and the remaining three. All the ruffles 
are festooned around the front and side gores, 
and straight across the back breadths. The first 
and third of the lower ruffles and the middle one 
above are of silk, and the others of organdy. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 12 yards. 

Silk for ruffles, 6 yards. 

Organdy, 2 yards. 





GENERAL REMARKS. 


In all these patterns the quantity estimatéd is 
for a person of the average size, or from 34 to 36 
inches bust measure. A littlemore should be 
allowed for a very large person. Where the 
bust measure does not accompany the order the 
average size is sent. The suits are sent com- 
plete; and one article is never exchanged for 
another. In ordering, persons should plainly 
write the name of the post-office and State. 
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HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.—/{See Pace 787.) 
[Out Papers Patios of his entire Sutt, “o fit any Figure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail on Regetpt af Twenty-five Cente and Bust Measure} 
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1a With the new year we shall commence 
the publication in the Bazar of a new Novel of 
marked interest, entitled “Hannah,” dy Mrs. 
DinaH Muvock-Cralk, Author of “ John Hal- 
ifax,” “A Brave Lady,” etc. 

W@r Our next Number will contain illustra- 
tions, patterns, and descriptions of a great variety 
of Serge, Empress Cloth, Cashmere, Merino, and 
other Winter Dresses for Ladies and Children ; 
Mourning Caps, Collars, and Cravai:; Ladies 
Dress and Breakfast Caps, Baschlik: Hoods, Fichus, 
Postillion Basques, Coiffures, Photograph Siands, 
Work-Bags, Mouchoir Cases, etc., etc. 

tar Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Half- 
Fitting Cloak Walking Suit, on the jirst page of 
this Number, will be sent by the Publishers, post- 
paid, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents and 
Bust MEASURE. For complete list of Cut Paper 
Patterns published, see Advertisement on page 798 
of this Number. 

Ue We take pleasure in announcing to our 
veaders that arrangements have been made with the 
distinguished author of the “ Scientific Record,” 
in HARPER’s NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for a 
new Department in HARFER’S WEEKLY, @o le en- 
titled, “ SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE,” fo commence 
in the next Number of the Paper. It will contain 
early notices of the most interesting movements 
throughout the world, but especially in the United 
States, in the way of Scientific Exploration, dis- 
coveries in Archeology and Natural History, and 
other indications of scientific progress. The Pub- 
lishers believe this Department will prove a very 
interesting and important feature in the WEEKLY. 

Ye Persons desiring to RENEW their Subscrip- 
tion to this Paper will much oblige the Publishers 
by sending in their names as early as convenient 
BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR PRESENT 
SUBSCRIPTION. This will obviate the delay at- 
tendant upon re-entering names and mailing back 

Tumbers. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot Xvols. 


Y DEAR LEMUEL,—Last Sunday was 
the anniversary of the society for the sup- 
pression of idolatry in the Polynesian Islands, 
and we had an interesting service at Saint Rain- 
bow’s. The text was the first commandment, 
and I assure you the sermon left very little of 
the Polynesian sinners, The horrors and wick- 
edness of idolatry, the awful crimes of the Mo- 
loch and Juggernaut worship, were set forth in 
the most startling manner, But it is re- 
markable how resigned we are not only to the 
misfortunes, but to the terrible doom of other 
people. It really seemed to me that most of 
the ladies in church were more intent upon 
their own dresses, and the chignons and bon- 
nets of the other ladies, than they were upon 
the Polynesian enormities; and more than one 
of the gentlemen had an air of serious abstrac- 
tion, as if they were profoundly ignorant of the 
drift of the sermon. Meanwhile the good 
preacher did not spare Polynesia. He warmed 
to his work, as they say in profane circles, He 
was unrestrained by any consideration that the 
feelings, or interests, or prejudices of any of 
his hearers could be shocked, and I could not 
help acknowledging the justice of young Flip- 
per’s remark to his friend as we came out of 
church, ‘‘ By George! he polished off Polyne- 
sia, any how.” 

It is not always, as you know, that a preach- 
er has what is called full swing. There are so 
many cramping considerations. Chance shots 
may do so much damage, and the most influ- 
ential members of the society may be so offend- 
ed by the course of remark, that practical 
preaching is attended with very great perils to 
the minister. You remember how it was a 
dozen years ago. If a preacher prayed for 
those in bonds, as bound with them, he received 
various delicate hints, or very positive kicks, 
suggesting that he must not bring politics into 
the pulpit. And now, if he should bring the 
thunder and lightning of Sinai to bear upon 
the wine-cup, as the cup of death and destrue- 
tion, which no man could sip without sin, I 
wonder if the brethren of half a bottle daily 
would rise and slam their pew doors, and stalk 
impressively out of church as in the old days. 

Indeed, there was one very famous lawyer 
who said that he preferred not to hear on Sunday 
about the shortcomings of the week. In his 
opinion the church should be a haven of rest— 
a pasture in which the sheep should be led by 
still waters, the noise and naughtiness of secu- 
lar experience being banished far away. He 
said that he did not wish the celestial repose 
and heavenly musings of the sacred day to be 
invaded by the petty and harassing cares of 
ordinary life. And therefore when the sermon 
began to descend from abstract contemplations, 
and to lurch, as it were, toward the weaknesses 
und offenses of earth and of daily experience, 
his face assumed a troubled but pitying expres- 
sion, and he stole softly out of church, as if he 
were deeply grieved, but piously forgave the in- 
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discretion of his pastor. But who in Christian 
lands worships stone images, I should like to 
know, my dear Lemuel? Who among the con- 
gregation of Saint Rainbow’s lays his children in 
the burning arms of Moloch, or prostrates him- 
self before the crushing wheels of Juggernaut ? 
You might as well expect to see the pretty 
young widows making themselves suttees, im- 
molating themselves in the Hindu manner, as 
to see the young husbands worshiping idols. 
That is, my dear Lemuel, I ask whether you 
might not? " 

Yet, as the fervent orator described the mel- 
ancholy superstitions and the awful rites of the 
idolaters, and in a glowing peroration exhorted 
us all to thank God that we lived ina land of 
Christian light and privileges, where there were 
no idols, but where all men worshiped in spirit 
and in truth, I felt the sincerity of his words 
and the honesty of his convictions, but I could 
not help also feeling a little ashamed, and fur- 
tively remembering the complacent gentleman 
in the Bible story who thanked God that he was 
not as other men are, nor even as this publican. 
For is it true that we are not idolaters? The 
preacher evidently thought that there was no- 
thing that could be called personal in his ser- 
mon, But it seemed to me to hit and crack 
and crash all around. And while I acknowl- 
edged in the bottom of my heart that I was a 
most abandoned Polynesian, I was very sure 
that my good, unconscious exhorter was anoth- 
er. For look at it. 

Perhaps I never told you that Saint Rainbow’s 
isin debt. If I have said or implied otherwise 
I was mistaken, because the fact is that we have 
not paid for all that stained glass, and those 
groined arches, and that exquisite carving, and 
that delicate painting. Indeed, we built a 
church the cost of which was twenty times 
greater than our means justified, and we are 
engaged in paying for it. Do you imagine the 
consequences? ‘The first is that we must have 
a preacher who will ‘‘draw.” We want peo- 
ple to come and take pews at a fine price; and 
to secure that result we must have a choir of 
artistes also, besides the drawing preacher. And 
here is move expense to enable us to pay our 
debt. Then we have concerts and fairs to help 
lift theload. The young ladies and the matrons 
are always busy with sewing-meetings and lit- 
tle plots of every kind to make money, and the 
fathers and husbands are always paying small 
sums under the smallest pretenses, all for the 
relief of the church, and the payment of the 
debt. If I meet a man in the street whose 
brow is sad, and his eye heavy, and his step 
languid, I say to myself that he is a member 
of Saint Rainbow’s, and is carrying his share 
of that noble edifice. : 

And believe me, dear Lemuel, it is very 
heavy; it is painfully heavy. It is all stone, 
you know, laid in the most solid manner; and 
the weight of a whole cathedral, even when di- 
vided among several hundreds of persons, is 
enormous. Idols! Why, when I see all the 
youug people unable to work for any poor chil- 
dren, unable to teach at the ragged schools, un- 
able to visit the sick and suffering, because all 
their time and labor must be devoted to making 
pin-cushions and tidies and mats and slippers, to 
sell for the relief of the debt of Saint Rainbow’s, 
Tam ready to deny that it is Saint Rainbow’s, and 
to declare it to be rather Saint Moloch’s or Saint 
Juggernaut’s, so utterly absorbed are all these 
human energies in devotion to that elaborate 
cathedral, that painted stone image, while men 
and women and children are shivering and 
starving outside. Why, my good, reverend Sir, 
why denounce Polynesia so bitterly, as if it were 
far over the sea, when it is in the pews beneath 
you? Nay, when you yourself are the very 
Polynesian high-priest of idolatry, forever whip- 
ping up your parish to sacrifice themselves to 
the huge stone idol in which, at this moment, 
you stand and preach ? 

Or you say the pretty young widows do not 
burn themselves upon funeral pyres, nor the 
young husbands worship idols. But there is 
fashion in idolatry as in every thing else. It is 
a much more harmless sutteeism whick Mrs. 
Domino Noir practices than that of the Hindu 
widow, but it is a difference of degree mainly. 
Mrs. Noir is just as punctiliously devoted to all 
the show and ceremonial of grief. The Yankee 
Mrs. Grundy is less terribly exigent than the 
Hindu, but she is as obsequiously obeyed. The 
crape, the fashion in which it is made up, the 
proprieties ef conduct, when, where, and how 
to go and to act—all the perfunctory part of 
grief—Mrs, Noir scrupulously observes, It is, 
in fact, her idol. It is her sutteeism. She is 
so engaged with her crape veils and caps, and 
black gloves and black-edged linen, that she 
really seems to have very little time or heart 
left to bestow upon her grief. Mrs. Noir is an 
idolater ; and, if she but knew it, when the rev- 
erend pastor of Saint Rainbow’s falls upon Poly- 
nesia, he is really belaboring Mrs. Domino Noir. 

Is it different with the young husbands? My 
acquaintance is not extensive in Polynesia; but 
if any newly married Polynesian savage is more 
devoted to a stone image in a grove than Tom 
Honeymoon to the Golden Calf in Broad Street 
I am very much surprised. He thinks of it all 
day, and he dreams of it all night. He is anx- 
ious, moody, absent. He is wondering if this 
is a good thing, if that is going up or down; 
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how this German success will affect the market, 
and whether peace will be made next week or 
next month, His heart and his mind are con- 
centrated upon gold. To win it, to be favored 
by it, he would—well, he would-go very fur in- 
deed, and do a great deal. Gold is his idol. 
Perhaps they prefer stone in Polynesia. But 
why should there be mutual crimination? - If 
the Polynesian’s worship of his stone is as ab- 
sorbing and absolute as Honeymoon’s of his 
gold, then the Polynesian is a terrible idolater. 
The stone image will not save him in the day 
of peril, nor soothe him in that of sorrow, nor 
sustain him in that of death. But will Tom’s 
gold befriend him any more surely? They have 
each made a graven image; and if I am anx- 
ious to see idolatrous Polynesia I will take a 
turn in Broad Street. 

But was there not a sad subtilty in my 
preacher’s sermon? Was not all that fire 
which seemingly flamed away to the other end 
of the earth really breathed upon all of us; and 
by Polynesia did he not mean the whole world ? 
For how universal, hoW various, is idolatry ; and 
who of us, Lemuel, has not his idols? Mine, 
perhaps, is a memory, so lovely, so entrancing, 
that all my life trembles toward it, and can fix 
itself in no other direction. That fond and 
fatal remembrance, perhaps, masters all my 
powers and paralyzes my ambition—steals away 
my interest in life, and sicklies all noble en- 
deavor with the pale hue of doubt. Devoted 
utterly to that dear idol, my years waste away 
in a vague dream of what miglft have been; 
and as the old saints were faded into skeletons 
by their fasts and vigils of adoration, so I, ut- 
ter idolater, am the mere wavering ghost of a 
man, 

And your idol, perhaps, dear Lemuel, is not 
enshrined in the past, but in the present. It is 
some child whom you love with too passionate 
fervor—some wife so precious that you do not 
dare to remember the chances of life. All that 
you have, all that you are, you lay daily, hour- 
ly, constantly, and forever upon that altar. 
Does the lightning shiver the Polynesian im- 
age in the grove, and leave the idolater pros- 
trate and hopeless? Not less surely, fond fa- 
ther! loving husband! will your idol be shat- 
tered, nor will all your tener and infinite de- 
votion avail to save it, ear Lemuel, the 
preacher at Saint Rainbow’s thought, perhaps, 
that now he had a subject which could have no 
personal application. But one master sound 
thrills every string of every instrument, and 
fills the air with responsive music. Woe! 
woe! to the idolaters, quoth the preacher; and 
woe! woe! plaintively echoed and died through 
every conscious heart before him! 

My dear Polynesian, I am 

Your fellow-idolater, 
An Oxp BacHEtor. 





SHORT SUITS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 

“Tt seems to be the design of costumers that street 
attire shall gradually grow away from the short -suit 
now universally worn.” 7 

Y Bazar, do I understand you? Do you 
mean that street attire shall grow away 
from the short or from the suit? If the latter 
I am sorry, for nothing is at once so pretty, so 
convenient, and so inexpensive, if you choose, 
as the suits which have been of late years so 
common. Yet if the costumers bid us go dou- 
ble, double we will go rather than have the 
trouble of a rebellion. But, my Bazar, if short 
is the word you mean to emphasize, and the 
gist of your sentence is that women are to re- 
linquish the short dresses in which they have 
walked the last few years, and assume trailing 
skirts, and shuffle about with their hands full of 
petticoats again, why then let us give up the 
coupling of women and idiots, and fall back on 
idiots alone. 

There is much outcry against female dress, 
in which it is not necessary to join. Paniers 
may or may not be graceful; but if every one 
wears paniers it is far easier for every other 
one to wear them than not to wear them. The 
woman who is most fashionably dressed is not 
necessawily the woman who is most the slave of 
fashion. Ordinary, sensible women, with money 
at command, exercise only a general supervision 
over their wardrobe. They take their material 
to the dress-maker, and keep her from extremes 
until she becomes so well acquainted with their 
taste that it is no longer necessary ; but they 
leave the details to her. Women who have 
not much money at command, and who make 
their own dresses, still, as a general thing, 
adopt fashions without much reflection. There 
are women of genius, costumers by divine right, 
who devise graceful and striking styles as nat- 
urally as they breathe; but common women 
must follow the fashions, or give more time and 

. thought to originating one of their own than 
they can by any means afford. So it is not the 
worst thing a woman can do to put on flounces, 
paniers, and even chignons. We may look 
forward to a time when our barbaric taste shall 
have become refined down to pure outlines and 
artistic folds, when the graces of nature shall 
not be overborne by artificial ugliness, when 
simplicity shall take the place of trimming, 
and she who can not spare all her thought for 





| dress shall be as elegant as she is now elaborate, 





Fly swiftly round, ye wheels of time, and bring 
the day when society shall have settled upon 
some general street dress, simple, gracefal, 
convenient, and unchanging, and shall leave to 
individual taste only choice of material, color, 
and subordinate details, Then you shall not 
have to alter except to freshen. Then you 
shall be pointed or rounded or squared accord- 
ing t@your liking, and shall stay so. Then you 
shall not spend your time in pulling off last 
year’s satin, or your money in putting on this 
year’s velvet, but satin—to borrow Punch’s wit 
—shall be sat in till it is frayed out of existence. 

But even as things are we are very comfort- 
able. I have thought, indeed, that we were 
verging toward the millennium of dress. Bar- 
ring the excess of trimming, it seems to me 
there never could have been a time when dress 
was more favorable to women than it is now. 
With rubber boots and water-proof for storms, 
with light, picturesque hats, with small, short 
skirts, and sleeved over-garments, and breath- 
permitting bodices, and styles so various that 
scarcely any thing is strikingly unfashionable, 
what doth hinder that a woman should eat and 
drink and walk and be merry? Newspaper 
people, indeed, talk of a dress reform; but there 
shall no reform be given them save the gradual 
reform I ‘have suggested, and that will come 
imperceptibly, and only as we slowly gain more 
cultivation and a higher and finer life. Our 
dress now is fully up to our social life. 

And here come the costumers, and flaunt 
long skirts in our faces once more. Do I 
blame the costumers? NotI. They have their 
living to get, and must invent or select con- 
tinually. But if the women of this country, 
having once tasted the freedom of short dress- 
es, shall be mean-spirited enough to go into 
long ones again at the dictate of any costumer 
under the sun, they have themselves and no- 
body else to blame. A pretty thing it will 
be for them to talk about making laws, if 
they have not sense enough and spirit to keep 
out of the mud! A fine thing to be a repub- 
lican sovereign when you have not independ- 
ence enough to resist the fiat of a foreign ty- 
rant as to the cut of your gown! For here is 
no question of thinking or not thinking about 
your dress. You can walk just as well with 
three flounces as with none; but a long dress 
interferes with the energies, the activities, the 
safety, and the health of every day. A long 
dress in the street means inconvenience, un- 
tidiness, discomfort, waste, indolence, repres- 
sion, cramped muscles, subordination, and 
slavery. If women reinvest themselves in 
trailing skirts they deserve all the evils which 
may befall them. If women relinquish their 
short suits, may their husbands tyrannize over 
them and abuse them forever! May the wo- 
men’s rights women be forever forced to see 
men legislate and women sit still! May the 
anti women’s rights women be forced to vote 
at the polls and to serve in the jury-box! May 
husbands ever control all the income of their 
wives, and may wives be forever disabled from - 
disposing of their own property! May the 
courts always have the power of dispossessing 
a mother of her child, and imposing upon it a 
guardianship foreign to her will! May Bridget 
in the kitchen forever prick the pies with her 
hair-pin, and John Chinaman moisten the pie- 
crust from his mouth! May Mr, Tuomas Nasr 
portray the Coming Woman doing general 
housework, and Dr. NatHan ALLEN continue 
to publish in the religious newspapers cheerful 
statistical articles on the decrease of the pop- 
ulation in New England! May Laura ever be 
obliged to pave the way to Frederick’s purse 
with toothsome viands, and never know what 
it is to be joint sovereign of the woman’s king- 
dom, and never know that there is any wo- 
man’s kingdom! May sewing-machines be 
broken past remedy, and ruffles come in like a 
flood, and men wear seven bosoms to one shirt, 
and the bosom-factories stop work, and all the 
laundries dry up! May women receive one- 
quarter the wages of men, and do twice the 
work, and kid gloves go up to five dollars a 
pair, and tear out on the back of the hand the 
first time they are put on! In short, may wo- 
men be held a subject race when they shall have 
proved themselves one, and be oppressed and 
spoiled evermore ; for they will surely deserve 
it if they go back to the leeks and onions of 
Egypt after having eaten the manna and quails 
of the Promised Land! 

Long skirts indeed! 

{We can not be altogether sorry to have furnished 
our friend a text for so witty a discourse; but if she 
had studied the Bazar a little more closely she would 
have found that it has always advocated short skirts, 
with all other sensible and healthy fashions, and re- 
gretted being forced to note, in the capacity of a truth- 
ful chronicler, indications of a return to the untidy 
and inconvenient trailing dresses for the street.—Eb.] 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WEDDING DRESSES. 


HITE Ottoman silk, rich and heavy, with 

reps as thick as a knitting-needle, is the 
fashionable fabric for wedding dresses. Its soft 
creamy whiteness is more universally becoming 
than the lustrous sheen of satin, which is now 
only worn by blondes of purest complexion. 
There are three qualities of this silk, costing 
from $6 50 to $9 a yard. Fine white faille 
with flattened reps like unwatered moiré, and 
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soft poult de soie, are also in favor this season, 
and are valued at $7 or $8 a yard. Gros grain 
at $5 makes a handsome wedding dress. Poor- 
er qualities of gros grain are sold for $2 50 or 
$3, These require lining and a great deal of 
tulle trimming to conceal their thin, light qual- 
ity, and are finally more expensive, and not near- 
ly as handsome, as a plain dress of Pym’s Jrish 
poplin, such as is sold for $3 50 or $4 a yard. 
Bridal satin costs from $5 to $8 a yard. Some 
patterns of exceptionally fine satin are shown for 
$12, and even $15. All these goods are three- 
quarters of a yard wide. A plain trained dress 
trimmed with tulle or lace flounces requires about 
fifteen yards of material. It is, however, now 
quite the fashion to trim white silk and satin, and 
even uncut velvet, with flounces of the same fabric 
as thedress; and forsuch dresses modistes require 
twenty-five yards of three-quarter wide goods. 

Low-necked corsages are most worn by brides 
this season. The front and back are sharply 
pointed, or else the front alone is pointed, and 
the back finished with a postillion basque. In 
the first case the waist is laced behind; in the 
last it is buttoned in front. Two side forms are 
used with these bodies. The neck is cut exceed- 
ingly low, and finished out to the proper height 
with Grecian folds of Lyons tulle edged with a 
vine of orange blossoms and narrow point lace. 
The Grecian drapery is a revival of an old fashion, 
very becoming to slender figures, as it gives the 
appearance of a full bust and shoulders. It is a 
succession of five or six small overlapping folds 
of tulle arranged straight around the top of the 
corsage, and pointed slightly lower in the centre 
of the front, where it is completed by a strap of 
folds and a bouquet of orange flowers. The 
points of the corsage are finished with two cords. 
A long sash scarf of: the dress material, or of 
tulle, is fastened under the side seams of the 
waist, brought together below the point in the 
back, and knotted there loosely. A cluster of 
flowers is placed in the knot, and the ends of the 
sash hang almost to the edge of the train. The 
sleeve is a simple short puff of tulle arranged in 
position on stiff net, and gathered to a band of sat- 
in and lace. When high corsages are preferred 
they are pointed in front, and have postillion 
backs. The neck is open very low down the 
front, but the opening is not wide, and is finish- 
ed by a lace frill and a delicate vine of orange 
buds. The postillion is trimmed like the neck, 
and sometimes the lace edges the point in front. 
A bouquet of orange blossoms, with two trailing 
vines, takes the place of asash. The sleeves are 
the duchesse, of simple coat-shape, rounded at 
the wrist, open up the outer seam to the elbow. 
The opening and wrist are trimmed with lace 
and flowers. 

The short skirt, with a square court train, is 
the favorite fashion for elaborate wedding dresses, 
or else the. trained skirt is trimmed with a ta- 
blier, and to simulate a court train. An elegant 
dress of white, worn at a Grace Church wedding, 
had three gathered bias flounces across the front 
and side widths of the short skirt. Satin bands, 
with tulle pleatings on each side, headed the 
flounces, and were arranged in a Greek design 
around the train. Large tulle bows were be- 
tween each block of the Grecian trimming. Low 
pointed waist, with tulle Grecian fulds and point 
d’Alengon lace. Another elaborate dress, with 
court train, is of Ottoman silk, with the front 
width draped—or veiled rather—with tulle thick- 
ly dotted with orange sprays. The sides of the 
train are unlike, one being square, and orna- 
mented with bouquets; the other rounded, and 
caught up by a scarf of tulle, knotted on the 
right side. A third dress, the talk of the mo- 
ment for its richness, is white faille, with a plain 
train finished by a deep flounce of point lace, a 
narrower overlapping lace flounce, and a band of 
the finest ostrich feathers. The veil of point lace 
was the shawl imported with the flounces, and 
matching them in design. The dress, however, 
which the Bazar thinks loveliest of all was a 
simple India muslin, trimmed with some rarely 
fine point lace. ‘This was chosen by a bride of 
ample means, and a lady of high social position. 
Irish poplin dresses are made with high pointed 
corsage, postillion basques, duchesse sleeves, and 
graceful demi-trained skirt. The rich and simple 
trimming is a thick cord of white velvet around 
the skirt and basque, with lace at the wrists and 
sleeves. Widows and brides who are no longer 
young wear pale pearl-tinted silk or poplin made 
in this way. The new duchesse point lace is now 
being used for bridal dresses, and forms a beau- 
tiful garniture. 

There is no change in bridal veils. They are 
still made of fine tulle, four yards wide, and three 
and ahalf yards long. ‘The width of tulle is the 
length of the veil. ‘The lower corners are round- 
ed, and the entire veil may have a two-inch hem, 
sewed with silk floss, and dotted with orange 
buds. The veil falls over the face below the 
chin for church weddings, but does not cover 
the face during the ceremonial at home wed- 
dings. If the bridal reception is given on the 
day of the wedding the bride wears her veil, 
but never wears it after her wedding-day. Wid- 
Ows do not wear veils on the occasion of their 
second marriage. ‘The wreath of orange flowers 
1S @ coronet, high in the centre, with sprays at 
the sides. A handsome tulle veil with two-inch 
hem costs $15; a fine wax wreath $28. Gloves 
for the bride are of white kid, long-wristed, reach- 
ing almost to the elbow when worn with short 
sleeves. ‘Those fastened by three buttons are long 
enough with duchesse sleeves. ‘The shoes are 
plain, untrimmed gaiters, either buttoned or side- 
laced, made of the material of the dress. Strung 
pearl jewelry is more admired for brides than 
that in which even the most delicate knife-edge 
Setting of gold is visible. A solitaire pearl ring 
is the favorite now for engagement rings. It is 
worn on the first finger of the left hand. ‘The 
Plain gold wedding ring is for the third finger. 

Gossamer fabrics, such as tulle and tarlatan, 
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are preferred for bridemaids’ dresses. Their 
demi-trains are almost covered with ruches and 
puffs, The corsage, in the style worn by the 
bride, is of white silk plainly covered with the 
thin material of the dress, Colored flowerg and 
jewelry are worn by bridemaids. ‘The regula- 
tion dress of the mother of the bride has long 
been mauve or sardonyx satin ; but recently rich 
! seabieuse or dahlia colored satin is worn by state- 
ly matrons with gray or powdered hair, and warm, 
rose pink robes by more youthful mothers. 

The English costume so often described in 
these columns is worn by the groom and all the 
gentlemen of the bridal party at our most cere- 
monious weddings. When this is not the case, 
full-dress suits of black, with white ties, are seen. 

A cashmere over dress with a silk skirt, or 
else an entire suit of Irish poplin of purest sar- 
donyx or gray or brown tints, is chosen for the 
bridal traveling dress. Silk suits are little used 
at this season for traveling, even when the bride 
is married in her traveling outfit. 

The polonaise-casaque suit represented in Ba- 
zar No: 44, Vol. I[1., is the design most often 
chosen for such costumes. *The round hat or 
gipsy bonnet is of shaded velvet and ostrich tips 
matching the dress in color. The gloves of the 
bridal pair match the bride’s dress. For the 
bride’s first appearance at church, and for re- 
turning her calls, a carriage suit of any of the 
dark fashionable shades of gros grain is selected. 
The bonnet matches the dress, and a white bon- 
net is no longer considered a necessary part of a 
trousseau. A lovely suit made lately is of dove 


with three flounces headed by bands of chin- 
chilla. ‘The bonnet is gray royale, with darker 
ostrich tips and a pale rose cluster. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS. 

For wedding invitations a single large note 
sheet, without cards, is used this season in pref- 
erence to the elaborate styles lately in fashion. 
At the top of the page is a white embossed mon- 
ogram of the combined initials of the bride and 
groom, followed by the invitation in script. 

Inclosed are two cards; the larger contains 
the bride’s name engraved near the bottom; a 
smaller card, with the groom’s name, is placed on 
this card above the bride’s name, and fastened 
with a tiny bow of white ribbon. ‘This is all that 
is necessary when the bridal pair leave the church 
to go on a tour; but when a reception occurs on 
the day of the wedding the hour of the recep- 
tion and the number of the residence are given 
on the ceremony card. After quiet weddings at 
home, or when the newly married pair have re- 
turned from their tour, it is customary for them 
to issue cards announcing their marriage, on a 
note sheet inclosing a card designating reception 
days. The handsomest envelope for invitations 
is large and almost square, requiring the note 
sheet to be merely folded once through the centre. 
The deep flap has the monogram, and is orna- 
mented with beading. A newer envelope has a 
short flap with the sides sloped to show the fold- 
ing of the envelope. The name alone of the guest 
is written on this envelope; it is then placed in the 
inclosing envelope, on which the name and ad- 
dress are both written. Invitations to large wed- 
dings are issued two weeks before the wedding- 
day. Propriety seems to dictate that the bride’s 
parents should furnish the cards quite as naturally 
as the supper or the trousseau ; but in nine cases 
out of ten the bride and groom expectant go to- 
gether to the stationer’s to select the cards, and 
the groom pays the bill. For the benefit of sev- 
eral correspondents we give the prices charged 
by our best stationers for preparing invitations. 
For the single sheet formula noted above there is 
first a charge of $15 for getting up the plate, and 
of $5 for the die of the monogram; printing the 
invitations costs $3 50 a hundred. ‘There is no 
charge for stamping the monogram. The en- 
velopes are $3.a hundred. For the second form- 
ula noted the plate of the invitation sheet costs 
$10; monogram die $5; plate of the bride’s 
name $2; groom’s plate $2; printing the invi- 
tations is $3 a hundred; printing bride’s and 
groom’s cards each $1 75 a hundred; envelopes 
$3 a hundred; and the expense of tying the 
cards together is $2 25 a hundred. *From five 
to eight hundred is the average number of invi- 
tations issued to church weddings, though some- 
times this is increased to a thousand or fifteen 
hundred. In the latter case, as the church can 
only seat invited guests, strangers are excluded, 
and each guest is provided with a card, on which 
is his name written, and the printed request, 
‘* Please present this for admission.” 

CEREMONIALS. 

One p.m. and eight p.m. are the fashionable 
hours for weddings at church, ‘The bridal mono- 
gram, in white flowers, adorns the front of the 
altar, the windows are darkened and the gas 
burning. The organist plays appropriate music 
while the bridal party approach the altar, during 
the silent prayer that precedes the ceremony, and 
while the ceremony is being performed, ceasing 
only when the clergyman is about to offer the 
final prayer. There are usually four ushers, 
young gentlemen selected from the intimate 
friends of the bridal party, to receive the guests 
and conduct them to the seats reserved for them. 
The ushers are arrayed in full evening dress. 
‘They meet the bridal party in the vestibule, and 
walk, arm in arm, before them to the altar. 
Each bridemaid has her attendant groomsman ; 
the groom escorts the bride’s mother, and the 
bride comes last, leaning on the arm of her fa- 
ther or guardian. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DiepEN; VIRFOLET; SrBLEY; A. Pro- 
vot; Pace; and FERRERO, for dresses, veils, 
and bonnets; Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; 
Lorp & TayLor; and ArNoLp, ConsTaBLr, & 
Co., for stuffs; and Batt, Brack, & Co. ; 
; Browne & Spautpine; gnd Kirpy &Co., for 
jewelry and cards. : 





gray silk, the polonaise and single skirt trimmed . 








PERSONAL. 


WE are all happy at the happy marriage of 
‘JOHN PavuL’’ WEBB to Miss SHIPMAN; but the 
quiet old wag can not resist the opportunity of 
having his joke at some of the imeldonts prelim- 
inary to the nuptials. ‘‘ What shall I do if he asks 
me for references?” said ‘‘Joun’’ to a friend, 
when the important interview with the father was 
imminent. ‘I’ve never had a situation as son- 
in-law before, and can’t refer to my last place!” 
Happily, the trouble was soon got over. You 
may not know that Mr. “Pau.” has » slight stut- 
ter. ‘* What did she say to your hesitation ?’ was 
asked him, ‘‘Oh, she didn’t seem to regard it 
as an impediment,” he replied. ‘The fact is, 
when I asked her she hesitated more than I 
did.” He came to his friend in great glee one 
day. ‘‘Kitty’s father asked her last night how 
my religious convictions agreed with hers, and 
what do you think she said? ‘Capitally, father: 
hehasn’tanyatall.’”’ Itseemed to have pleased 
the young lady to think that she had virgin 
soil to work upon—no heresies to uproot, at 
least, Mae she found no theological under- 
growth. This liberality is not always found in 
one holding the Presbyterian faith. 

—JameEs Hopxrnys, richest Baltimorean, worth 
$7,000,000, owns $1,500,000 stock of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad—all of which, together 
with his magnificent seat of 400 acres, called 
‘‘ Clifton,” he proposes to place at the disposal 
of trustees, already selected, to found the James 
Hopkins University of the city of Baltimore. 
Plans and specifications for the institution are 
all ready. J. Hopxrns is seventy-five years old, 
a bachelor, of Quaker descent. J. Hopkins is a 
good man. 

—Miss CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, and Miss STEB- 
Bins the sculptor, are now in New York, which 
is henceforth to be their permanent residence, 
Miss CusHMAN having broken up her establish- 
ments at Rome and London. She will build a 
summer home at Long Branch or Newport. 
a Sressrxs will probably have a studio in 

own. 

—The Rev. Dr. Ormiston, recently called to 
the pastorate of the Reformed church-in Fifth 
Avenue in this city, while settled in Hamilton 
received a call to Chicago. He wrote them in 
answer: ‘‘ Double the area of your church, and 
let the poor in free, and I will come.’ Their 
not having done that is probably one of the rea- 
sons why this eloquent divine is now preaching 
in New York. 

—The fact that Mr. Govan (who may fairly be 
called the Davip Garrick of the platform) is 
again among us occasionally, reminds the Bazar 
that on_one occasion when he had spoken in 
Cooper Institute for more than an hour, he turn- 
ed to the clock to see that he was not keeping the 
audience beyond the time. Several voices from 
the audience shouted, ‘‘Go on, go on!” When 
another half hour had fled, and he looked at the 
clock again, some one cried, ‘“‘ Take away the 
clock!”—a suggestion that was received with 
loud cheers. Mr. Gouan, by-the-way, celebrated 
at Worcester, not long ago, his silver wedding. 
A large party gathered to do him honor. The 
presents were numberless. In expressing his 
thanks he alluded to his humble circumstances 
twenty-five years before, when he took his wife 
from the little farm under the hill where his 
house now stands. No party, ‘‘no cards,’’ then. 
He set out for Boston, where he had to make a 
temperance speech that night. The first con- 
peerage he got was from Deacon Moses 

RANT, who talked to Mrs. G. while J. B. went 
to look after the luggage. ‘*‘ When I got back,” 
said Gouan, “the Deacon took me aside and 
said, ‘JOHNNY, she’ll do;’ and she has done.”’ 

—The Russian minister and Madame Cata- 
cazy, the Peruvian minister and family, and 
Baron LEDERER, have recently been handsome- 
ly entertained by Mr. and Mrs. JAMES Brooks, 
of this city. To the Russians a dinner: to the 
others a lunch. At the former Mrs. Cox and 
Mrs. ROOSEVELT were noticeable for tasteful and 
rich attire. (By-the-way, a distinguished com- 
pliment was paid to Mrs. R. a few days since in 
open court. She was called as a witness for the 
defense in a divorce suit instituted by a well- 
known army officer against his wife. When Mrs. 
ROOSEVELT’S name was called the opposing coun- 
sel rose and said: ‘* May it please the Court to 
waive the administration of the oath in the case 
of the witness just called. Weare quite prepared 
to accept her testimony without the usual form- 
alities.”’) After the dinner Mrs. GULAGER, who is 
just now the amateur of New York, sang a few 
of her choicest morceauz. 

—M. GAMBETTA is declared on most critical 
and competent authority to be one of the first 
orators in the world. His choice of language 
is ow age felicitous, and he speaks perfect 
French. He is of Genoese origin. The name 
Gambetta signifies in Italian “little leg.” 

—Senator WiLuiams, of Oregon, one of the 
ablest of the very Western Senators, is to be ap- 
pointed successor to Judge Cases of the United 
Btates Court of Claims, a life appointment, and 
one of the nicest in the gift of the Executive. 

—Good Sir Francis Lyert offers $250,000, if 
the Wesleyan Conference will raise an equal 
amount, to build fifty chapels in London. 

—Wedding presents are coming to be counted 
as capital upon which the business of married 
life is to be carried on. Not long since, at the 
wedding of a daughter of ex-Collector SmytTue, 
the presents were estimated to represent $80,000. 
More recently another wedding among the cou- 
poned ‘ortunates gt yy at which the pres- 
ents were valued at $200,000. 

— BISMARCK occasionally is paid off in his own 
coin. He “caught a Tartar’ recently in a cor- 
respondence with the Russian Foreign Secretary. 
Desiring to discontinue the French as the lan- 
guage of the court at Berlin, he addressed a dis- 

atch to St. Petersburg written in German. 

ORTSCHAKOFF reproved the Prussian chancel- 
lor by returning a reply written in Tartar. 

—Twenty years ago, in her Highland Diary, 
Queen Victoria wrote as follows of the Mar- 
quis of Lorne, then just two years old: ‘‘He is 
a dear, white, fat, fair little fellow, with reddish 
hair, but very delicate features; a merry, inde- 
pendent little child.’’ 

—Lord Lytton, in a preface to a new edition 
of his poem of ‘‘ King Arthur,” expresses his 
long-cherished and unalterable intention of go- 
ing down to posterity with that deathless work 
in his hand. 

—Earl Cowper, grandson of the late Lady 
Palmerston, was recently married to the daugh- 
ter of Lord Congpton. Should Lord Cowper 
survive his mother, he will have inherited no 
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fewer than three fortunes. Besides his paternal 
estates he enjoys property worth over $100,000 
a year, which came to him from Lady Palmer- 
ston, whose family is now extinct. Lord Cow- 
per is an accomplished man, of a studious turn 
of mind, and graduated with high honors at 
Oxford. 

—Miss NILsson sang $2500 out of the pockets 
of the people of North Bridgewater, Massachu- 
setts, a few evenings since, and gave it to the 
Swedish Lutheran church, which just paid off 
its debt. They made much of the dear good 
girl for her benefaction—as they ought. 

—A new star in the musical firmament has 
arisen in Australia—Signora BARRATTI. She is 

ronounced a second Grist. She is yoe:y. 
Madame Escort, a native of this country, and 
who made a fair success in English opera and in 
the concert-room, has realized a fortune by her 
singing in Australia. Henry Squires is also 
there, and doing well. 

—Mr. A. T. Stewart is reported as intend- 
ing to build a house at Albany for residence— 
probably a winter or legislative residence. It 
is also rumored that both Mr. DELMonIco and 
one of the Stetsons have some notion of build- 
ing hotels there. 

—Dr. J. W. Pater, a gentleman of superior 
literary ability and culture, and well known for 
many brilliant contributions to the leading mag- 
azines of the country, North and South, is now 
editor of the Baltimore Saturday Night. During 
the war he was the World’s correspondent with- 
in the Confederate lines. He is the author of 
the song, ‘‘ Stonewall Jackson’s Way,’’ which, 
with Mrs. Howe’s hymn, constitutes about the 
sole surviving poetry of the war. 

—Mr. Monccre D. Conway, who is on intimate 
personal terms with CARLYLE, has recently had 
a chat with the old gentleman about the Ger- 
man-French war. He says that ‘all the politi- 
cians of thé world seem to him like wind-bags, 
compared wtth BrsMarck;’’ and that ‘“‘ Louis Na- 
POLEON is a mere pinchbeck Casar—a sham and 
a swindler in every way; that events have shown 
him to have been utterly without wisdom, even 
of the lowest kind.” CarLyLe’s knowledge 
about America is far beyond that of most Amer- 
icans in minuteness and in familiarity with its 
cities, pioneers, soldiers, and literary men. He 
speaks in touching terms of the way in which 
America first took him up, and of the fact that 
the first book of his own that he ever saw was 
sent him from America, with a good sum of 
money for writing it. And he still speaks of 
EMERSON as “the clearest intellect now on the 
planet.” 

—Rev. Dr. Osaoop writes that when he was 
a student at Harvard they had a musical associa- 
tion that grew out of the old Pierian Sodality. 
Among those who were members forty years 
ago Mr. Rospert C. WINTHROP was conspicu- 
ous for the vigor and skill of his performance 
on the trombone. Imagine Mr. W. at the pres- 
ent time drawing in and out the tubes of that 
tempestuous instrument! 

—Mary Lovise Borer is the first purely Afri- 
can girl who has graduated as a teacher from the 
New Orleans schools. She was at the head of 
her class. 

—Mrs. Eunice Coss, mother of 8. C., Jr.—whe 
always has been and always will be writing con- 
tinued stories—is an earnest temperance woman 
and spoke on that topic recently in Boston. 








HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING 
SUIT. 


See illustration on first page. 


HE chief features of this useful walking suit 

are a half-titting cloak, made in the style so 
successfully introduced this season by Worth, 
with two side forms, and a long over-skirt open 
in front. ‘The cloak is single- breasted, and 
slashed at the sides and the back, and is edged 
with a band of fur an inch wide. The over- 
skirt is straight and very full in the back, and 
is edged with a similar band of fur. ‘The skirt 
just clears the ground, and is trimmed with 
three ruffles three inches wide, each headed with 
a fur band an inch wide. The suit can be made 
up in any material or color. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuis pattern comprises three articles, viz.: 
half- fitting cloak, long open over-skirt, and 
short walking skirt. 

Hatr-rittine CroaKk.—This pattern is in five 
pieces—front, two side forms, back, and sleeve. 
It is cut high in the neck, and the front is fitted 
by one dart on each side. ‘There are two side 
forms, and a seam down the middle of the back. 
Five buttons and button-holes close the body in 
tront. ‘The skirt is left open on the back and 
hips to within six inches of the waist. The 
sleeve has two seams; the under part is cut 
quite narrow, which brings the outer seam un- 
der the arm. The perforations show where to 
cut out for the under part of the sleeve, and 
where to take up the darts in front. 

Quantity of material, 54 inches wide, 2} yards. 

Fur for trimming, 7} yards. 

Lone Open OvER-SkiIRT.—This pattern is in 
three pieces— gored front, and two straight 
breadths for the side and back. Only half the 
pattern is given. It is closed in the back and 
open in front, with one pleat laid three inches 
from the front seam. The side and back breadths 
are pleated. The perforations in the side breadths 
show where to sew on four tapes to drape thes .irt. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 63 yards. 

Fur for trimming, 5§ yards. 

Suort WaLxkine Skirt.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—one front gore, one side gore, and 
three straight breadths in the back. ‘The front 
and side gores are perfectly plain at the top, and 
all the fullness of the back breadths is laid in box- 
pleats at the middle of the back, and side pleats 
turning toward the front. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7} yards. 

Ruffling, 34 yards. 

Fur for trimming, 11 yards. 

All seams are allowed, an outlet of an inch be- 
ing given under the arms and on the shoulders, 
and a quarter of an inch for the other seams. 
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the parallel back veins of the former round in working single crochet 
stitches, so that the upper veins of the stitches project on the right 
side of the work. 2d round.—In every stitch of the former round 
2sc. 3d round.—In every second:following stitch 3 sc., between 
these always 1 sc. in a stitch of the former round. This forms six 
widenings; repeat this from now on in the same manner and 
exactly in the same place in every second following round. 
In the 4th rdund work the first figures; for each figure cro- 
chet 5 de. (double crochet) in the first stitch of the 2d round, 
in doing. which put the needle through the under one of 
the two veins of the stitches projecting on the right side. 
Having completed:the Sth dc., take the needle out of 
































ten inches long, join it in a ring, and crochet over it, to within about 
two inches each side of the place where it is joined together, closely 
with single crochet of gray yarn; crochet the single crochet in the 

stitches of a previously prepared double foundation of red wool, 

which is laid under the cord. ‘The spiral form of the stitches is 
made by shoving them together and twisting them on the rope. 
Now work the fringe which is fastened to the handle—first the 

single strands with gray yarn as follows: + Crochet 36 ch., 
take twenty threads of red wool an inch long, crochet a ch., 

fastening the threads in the middle, then another ch., and, 

returning, crochet sc. around the chain stitch strand (in 

the illustration 80 stitches), in doing which twist the 
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Crocuet UNpER-Walst For CHItp unpER 2 YEARS OLD. 


passing over one stitch, after which knot a row m button- 
hole stitch of red worsted cord on one edge of each strip, 
as shown by Fig. 2. Then knot the two strips together 
with red worsted cord in the manner shown by the illustra-. 
tion. Line the pull with gray linen, excepting one end where 
the handle is fastened... For this take a piece of coarse rope 





Lapy’s Knittep Unper-WAtIsrT. 


stitches as when crocheting around the strands ; 
lastly, work 1 se. in the first of the 3€ 2h., then 
3 ch. From >* repeat nine times and fasten 
the thread. After this croche’ -ur the heading 
of the fringe three rounds as follows: Ist round 
(with gray yarn).—1 se. in the last se. of the last 
strand, 1 ch., * 1 se. in the middle one of the 
next 3 ch., 3 ch., from > repea: eight times, 1 se. 
in the last se. of the first fringe strand. 2d round 
(with red wool).—Always alternately 1 de. in the first 

and last of every 3 ch., after that 1 ch. 3d round.— 
1 se. in every ch. of the former round, and between these 

always 3 ch. Now cut five pieces of red woolen cord 22 
inches long, tie them in 12 knots at regular distances, fringe 
out the ends, 21d sew them to the fringe from the under side of 

the heading in the manner shown by the illustration. Then fasten 
the fringe t. the handle, and the handle between the crocheted part 
and lining, in doing which sew a reed in the under edge of the lining, 
which must be rolled several times around the handle. 

Fig. 3.—¥or this bell-pull, which is worked in bead satin stitch, ent, 
first, from Fig. 4, which gives a section in full size, a piece of pasteboard of 
the requisite length, cut it out in lattice-work, lay under this a piece of red cash- 
mere with stiff lining, and work crystal be: d: over the pasteboard in the manner 
shown by the ‘illustration, in doing which leave the X points unnoticed. On 
these points sew a large polished piece cf glass. Having completed the strip, 
line it with gray linen. For the handle take as the foundation a piece of reed 
oF Crocuet Hrexacons. of the requisite length, cover with muslin, and wind with conrse yarn, and fasten 

a heavy cord in the middle while winding. 


Lapy’s Kxitrep UNnpDER-VE 





the stitch, put it through the sc. before the de. of 
this round, and draw the dropped stitch through. 
By this means every figure extends over two rounds. 
Fig. 1 shows the manner of continuing the hexagon ; it 
counts forty-one rounds. After the last figure-round work 
a round in single crochet. ‘The cover may be made entirely 
of these hexagons, or of these alternating with hexagons cro- 
cheted without figures. 


Bell-Pulls, Figs. 1~4. 
Fig. 1.—This bell-pull consists of strips crocheted of gray yarn and 
fastened. together, and edged with loops of red worsted cord. | On a founda- 
tion of the length of the pull work backward and forward eight rounds of se. 
(single crochet), in doing which always put the needle in the back vein of the two 
upper veins of the stitches of the former round. — For the figures, which are worked 
in the 3d and 5th rounds, work, as shown by Fig. 2, in each sixth following stitch 
of the former round 3 de. (double crochet); in the following round pass over these 
three stitches with 1 ch. (chain stitch). Having completed the eight rounds, bor- ; 
der both sides of the strips with a round of open-work de., always 1 de., Lch., Fig. 1.—Secrion or Coveriet 


Vind the reed and the cords with 
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Knyittep DRAWERS FoR 
CHILD FROM 2 To 4 


YEARS OLD. Fig. 4.—Secrion op. Bett-Pucr, Fie: 3.—F urn Size; 
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beads, finish the ends of the reed with large 

s, and finish the handle with long inter- 
woven strands of bead fringe. Fasten on the 
handle in the manner shown by the illustration. 


Crochet Under-Waist for Child under 2 
Years old, 
See {illustration on page 789. 
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before hae my the work, but abways leave this un- 

In round work the ayelets by altern- 

41, and 8 ch., — over 8 st. of the 

Then follow 50 rounds on the same 

number of stitches. In the 5ist round 
Shorten st, 


The 55th round is shortened 


rounds must be in a straight line on the upper edge 
(arm-hole), but the 82d round must be lengthened 1 st. 
For this crochet 1 ch., and in the 

From the 84th round 
lengthen the rounds on the upper edge to correspond 
to the finished side by casting on a corresponding num- 
ber of new stitches. On the under edge, after the 84th 
round, begin the double inserted rounds which widen 
the front of the waist. The next double’ inserted 
round counts 16 st., and is worked like the inserted 
rounds of the gore. These rounds are repeated after 
every six rounds worked on the whole number of 
stitches; these form a ht line along the upper 
edge, while the under is lengthened to co nd 
to the, widening. Ci t twelve inserted rounds to 
the middle of id 


thefront, From these to the middle of the waist follow 
52 rounds, in which the ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th 
are each shortened 1 st. From the middle (12th in- 
serted round) of the waist crochet the second half to 
correspond to the first. Join the ends of the shoulder 
pieces with the backs, and then finish the wad and 
under ie the waist and the arm-holes with a picot 
round. ch picot consists of one single crochet in 
the first edge stitch, 5 chain, 1 sl. in the single crochet 
passing over an edge stitch. 


Lady’s Knitted Under-Waist. 
See illustration on page 789. 


Tus underwaist, which may be worn under high- 
necked dreases instead of a vest, is knitted of red 
zephyr wool. Begin on the under edge of the back 
with a foundation of 80 stitches, and knit backward 
and forward the points. Knit five rounds, which must 
appear entirely plain on the right side of the work. 
6th round.—Alternately make 1, narrow 1; then again 
five rounds as before. Now knit together the knitted 
stitches and foundation stitches, and on this 207 rounds 
entirely plain, in doing which widen one stitch at the 
beginning and end o every 9th round. in the 208th 
round cast off the middle 18 stitches, and knit the 
fronts with the stitches at each side. Now follows 
the first shoulder gore. Begin this with the 10 stitches 
lying next the cast-off stitches, knit on these two 
rounds, and knit in the following (8d) round the next 
seven stitches with the ten. Continue in this manner, 
increasing the number of stitches in every second 
round by six or seven. Having taken up all. the 
stitches knit 14 rounds over the entire row of stitches, 
but narrow one stitch at the beginning of every round. 
Begin next the neck, and widen as before on the 
shoulder side. Now follows the second shoulder gore, 
which is knitted pea like the first. After this 
work each front in 180 additional rounds, in doing 
which widen on the side next the neck in the same 
proportion as was peepee d narrowed. Cast 10 new 
stitches on the neck for each front. On the other side 
narrow one by knitting two stitches together in every 
9th round. In the 18ist round take all the stitches on 
one needle and knit 30 additional rounds, after which 
follows a pointed row like that on the edge of the back. 
Crochet a round of single crochet on the edges, put- 
tine the needle through both veins of the edge stitches, 
ana .asten with a button and button-hole at the neck. 


Lady’s Knitted Under-Vest. 
See illustration on page 789. 


Marerrats: 4 0z. fine Vigonia wool. This under- 
vest is knitted with heavy wooden knitting-needles in 
common patent stitch. The knitting forms a loose 
texture, which clings to the body, and is knitted with- 
out widening or narrowing. The following directions 
will prove sufficient for the choice of materials. Each 
rib of the design measures about half an inch, eight 
rounds in length being about 134 inches. From this 
it is easy to decide the size of the needles, For the 
back cast on 56 stitches and knit 160 rounds, after 
which cast off. For the front begin with the same 
number of stitches, knit also 160 rounds; then cast off 
the middle 88 stitches for the neck, and knit 36 rounds 
further with those remaining, in order to form the 
shoulder, and then cast off. For the sleeves com- 
mence with 60 stitches, knit 36 rounds, knitting two 
stitches together at the ye and end of every 
7th round. The sleeve is finished on the lower —- 
by a row of ange crochet; then crochet together the 
oblique sides of the sleeve; join in the same manner 
the back and front on the shoulders and sides, leaving 
in the last a slit according to the size of the sleeves. 
Set the sleeves in in the same manner. Finish the up- 

»er border of the vest with a round of single crochet, 
then one double crochet, followed by one round double 
crochet and chain stitch alternately—one stitch of the 
last round being skipped with the latter; then again 
one round single crochet. Through the open round 
draw a band of white linen tape, or a colored taffetas 
ribbon, to hold the vest more firmly. 


Knitted Drawers for Child from 2 to 4 
Years old. 
~ See illustration on page 789. 


Martrriaus: 1% oz. white wool; fine wooden knit- 
ting-neetiles. The upper part of these drawers is knit- 
ted in patent stitch, and thus clings to the body. Be- 
gin the half at the ankle with a foundation of 69 
stitches, and knit backward and forward 80 rounds as 
follows: 1st round.—Alternately 1 twist and 1 purled 
atifch. 2d round.—1 plain, 1 purled; the purled stitch 
coming on the twist stitch of the last round; the re- 
maining 28 rounds as the ist and 2d; then follow 4 
rounds alternately knitted and purled, when the pat- 
tern begins. This is comprised in four rounds, and 
may be called a pattern row: 1st round.—x Knit 1, 
purl 1, knit 1, purl 8; repeat from x. 2d round.— 
* Purl 1, knit 1, purl 1, knit 8, x. 3d round.—x Knit 
5, purll. 4th round.—Entirely purled. Knit 25 such 
pattern rows, From the 2d to the 18th widen on both 
sides of the work—on the one side, at the beginning 
of every 8d row, 1 stitch; and on the other, the back, 
1 eutch at the end as well as at the beginning of each 
row. The remaining 7 rows without widening. As 
the back of the drawers must be somewhat longer 
than the front, leave without knitting 9 stitches of the 





to about the 8th pattern row. connect the two by 
means of the band, which is knit in 28 rounds paten' 

as follows: Ha distributed the stit 

on sev needles the ist —Slip the first 
sti al iy make 1, eli ny the nee- 
die through as if intending to ath, it 1. round. 
—Slip the stitch, then 

1 stitch and the made stitch of the last make 1, 
slip 1. Repeat these two rounds 13 times cast off. 





MILLY DARRELL. 
A Story. 


By tae Aptuor or “ Lapy AvpLEy’s SEcBeT,” ETO, 


CHAPTER I. 
I BEGIN LIFE. 


WAS just nineteen years of age when I began 

my career as articled pupil with the Misses 
Bagshot, of Albury Lodge, Fendale, Yorkshire. 
My father was a country curate, with a delicate 
wife, and four children, of whom I was the eld- 
est; and I had known from my childhood that 
the, day must come in which | should have to 
get my own living in almost the only vocation 
open to a poor gentleman’s daughter. I had 
been very fairly educated near home, and the 
first opportunity that arose for placing me out in 
the world had been gladly seized upon by my 
poor father, who consented to pay the modest 
premium required by the Misses Bagshot, in or- 
der that I might be taught the duties of a gov- 
erness, and essay my powers of tuition upon the 
younger pupils at Albury Lodge. 

How well I remember the evening of my ar- 
rival!—a dreary, bleak evening at the close of 
January, with a drizzling rain that had never 
ceased falling since I left my father’s snug little 
house at Briarwood in Warwickshire. I had 
had to change trains very often, and to wait for 
dreary intervals at small obscure stations, and 
the journey had been altogether tiresome and fa- 
tiguing; but, for all that, the knowledge that I 
was near my destination brought me no sense of 
pleasure. I think I should have wished that 
dismal journey prolonged indefinitely if I could 
thereby have escaped the beginning of my new 
life. 

A lumbering omnibus conveyed me from the 
station to Albury Lodge, after depositing a grim- 
looking elderly lady at a house on the outskirts 
of the town, and a dapper-looking little man, 
whom I took for a commercial traveler, at an inn 
in the market-place. I watched the road with 
a kind of idle curiosity as the vehicle lumbered 
along. ‘The town had a cheerful, prosperous air 
even on this wet winter night, and I saw that 
there were two fine old churches, and a large 
modern building which I supposed to be the 
town-hall. 





We left the town quite behind us before we- 


came to Albury Lodge—a very large house on the 
high-road, a square red-brick house of the early 
Georgian era, shut in from the road by high walls. 
The great wrought-iron gates in the front had 
been boarded up, and Albury Lodge was now 
approached by a little wooden side-door opening 
into a stone-flagged covered passage that led to a 
small door at the end of the house. The omni- 
bus driver deposited me at this door, with all my 
worldly possessions, which at this period of my 
life consisted of two rather small boxes and a 
dressing-case, a receptacle that contained all my 
chosen treasures. 

I was admitted by rather a cross -looking 
house-maid, with a cap of obtrusive respectabil- 
ity anda spotless white apron. I fancied that she 
looked just a little superciliously at my*boxes, 
which I dare say would not have contained her 
own wardrobe, 

‘¢ Oh, it’s the governess-pupil, I suppose ?” she 
said. ‘* You was expected early this afternoon, 
miss. Miss Bagshot and Miss Susan are gone 
out to tea; but I can show you where you are 
to sleep, if you'll please to step this way. Do 
you think you could carry one of your trunks, if 
I carry the other ?” 

I thought I could; so the house-maid and I 
lugged them all the way along the stone passage 
and up an uncarpeted back staircase which led 
from the lobby into which the door at the end 
of the passage opened. We went very high up, 
to the top story, in fact, where the house-maid led 
me into a long bare room with ten little beds in 
it. I was well enough accustomed to the drear- 
iness of a school dormitory, but somehow this 
room looked unusually dismal. 

There was a jet of gas burning at one end of 
the room, near a door opening into a lavatory 
which was little more than a cupboard, but in 
which ten young ladies had to perform their 
daily ablutions. Here I washed my face and 
hands in icy-cold water, and arranged my hair 
as well as I could without the aid of a looking- 
glass, that being a luxury not provided at Albury 
Lodge. ‘The servant stood watching me as I 
made this brief toilette, waiting to conduct me to 
the school-room. I followed her, shivering as I 
went, to a great empty room on the first-floor. 
The holidays were not quite over, and none of 
the pupils had as yet returned. There was an 
almost painful neatness and bareness in place of 
the usual litter of books and papers, and I could 
not help thinking that an apartment in a work- 
house would have looked quite as cheerful. Even 
the fire behind the high wire guard seemed to 
burn in a different manner from all home fires ; 
a slow, sulky smoke went up from the dull mass 
of coal, brightened ever so little now and then by 
a sickly yellow flame. One jet of gas dimly 
lighted this long dreary room, in which there was 
no human creature when I entered it. 

**T'll bring you some supper presently, miss," 
the house-maid said, and departed before I could 
put in a timid plea for that feminine luxury, a 
cup of tea. 


’ 





I had not expected to find myself quite alone 
on this first night of my arrival, and a feeling 
of hopeless wretchedness came over me as I sat 
down at one end of a long green-baize-covered 
table, and rested my head upon my folded arms. 
Of course it was very weak and foolish, a bad 
beginning of my new life; but I was quite pow- 
erless to contend against that sense of utter mis- 
ery. I thought of all I had left at home; I 
thought of what my life might have been if my 
father had been only a little better off, and then 
burst out crying as if my heart were breaking. 

Suddenly, in the midst of that foolish parox- 
ysm, I felt a light hand upon my shoulder, and 


looked up to see a face bending over me—a face 


full of sympathy and compassion. 

Oh, Milly Darrell, my darling, my love, how 
am [I to describe you as you appeared before 
my eyes that night? How poorly can any 
words of mine paint you in your girlish beauty 
as you looked down upon me in that dimly light- 
ed school-room, with divine compassion in your 
dark, eloquent eyes ! 

Just at that moment I was so miserable, and 
so inclined to be sulky in my wretchedness, that 
the vision of that bright face gave me little 
pleasure. I pushed away the gentle hand un- 
graciously, and rose hastily from my seat. 

‘*Pray don’t ery any more,” said the young 
lady; ‘‘I can’t bear to hear you cry like that.” 

**T’'m not going to cry any more,” I answered, 
drying my eyes in a hasty, angry way. ‘‘It 
was very foolish of me to cry at all; but this 
place did look so cheerless and dreary, and I 
began to think of my father and mother, and all 
I had left behind me at home.” 

‘*Of course it was only natural you should 
think of them. Every thing does seem so bleak 
and dismal the first night; but you are very 
happy to have so many at home. I have only 

apa.” 
‘“‘ Indeed!” I said, not feeling deeply interest- 
ed in her affairs. 

I looked at her as she stood leaning a little 
against the end of the table, and playing idly 
with a bunch of charms and lockets hanging to 
her gold chain. She was very handsome—a 
brunette, with a small aquiline nose, dark hazel 
eyes, and waving dark brown hair. Her mouth 
was the prettiest and most expressive I ever 
saw in my life, and gave an indescribable charm 
to her face. She was handsomely dressed in a 
dark brown silk, with some rich lace about the 
throat and sleeves. 

**You will find things much pleasanter when 
the girls come back. Of course school is always 
a little dreary compared with home; one is pre- 
pared for that; but I have no doubt you will 
contrive to be happy, and I hope we shall be 
very good friends. I think you must be the 
Miss Crofton I have heard spoken of lately ?” 

‘* Yes, my name is Crofton—Mary Crofton.” 

** And mine is Emily Darrell. Milly I am al- 
ways called at home, and by any one who likes 
me. Iam a parlor-boarder, and have the run 
of the house, as it were. I am rather old to be 
at school, you see; but I am going home at the 
end of this year. I was brought up at Rome 
with a governess until avout six months ago ; 
but then papa took it into his head that I should 
be happier among gitls of my own age, and 
sent me off to school. He has been traveling 
since that time, and so I have not been home 
for the Christmas holidays. I can’t tell you 
what a disappointment that was.” 

I tried to look sympathetic, and, not knowing 
exactly what to say, I asked whether Miss Dar- 
rell’s father lived in that neighborhood. 

*““Oh dear, no!” she answered; ‘‘he lives 
nearly a hundred miles away, in a very wild 
part of Yorkshire, not far from the sea. But 
Thornleigh—that is the name of our house—is 
a dear old place, and I like our bleak, wild 
country better than the loveliest spot in the 
world. I was born there, you see, and all my 
happy memories of my childhood and my mo- 
ther are associated with that dear old home.” 


‘*Ts it long since you lost your mother ?” qd 


‘“*Ten years. I loved her so dearly. ‘There 
are some subjects about which one dare not 
speak. I can not often trust myself to talk of 
her.” 

I liked her better after this. At first her 
beauty and her handsome dress had seemed a 
little overpowering to me; I had felt as if she 
were a being of another order, a bright, happy 
creature, not subject to the common woes of life. 
But now that she had spoken of her own sor- 


rows I felt that we were more ugon a level; - 


and I stole my hand timidly into hers, and mur- 
mured some apology for my previous rudeness. 

*©You were not rude, dear. I know I must 
have seemed very intrusive when I disturbed 
you; but I could not bear to hear you erying 
like that. And now tell me where you sleep.” 

I described the room as well as I could. 

‘*T know where you mean,” she said; ‘it’s 
close to my room. I have the privilege of a lit- 
tle room to myself, you know; and on half-holi- 
days I have a fire there, and write my letters, or 
paint; and you must come and sit with me on 
those afternoons, and we can be as happy as pos- 
sible together, working and talking. Do you 
paint ?” 

‘* A little—in a school-girlish kind of way.” 

**Quite as well as I do, I dare say,” Miss 
Darrell answered, laughing gayly, ‘‘only you 
are more modest about it. Oh, here comes your 
supper! May I sit with you while you eat it?” 

“*T shall be very glad if you will.” 

**T hope you have brought Miss Crofton a 
good supper, Sarah,” she went on, in the same 
gay, girlish way. ‘‘ Sarah is a very good creat- 
ure, you must know, Miss Crofton, though she 
seems a little grim to strangers. That's only a 
way of hers; she can smile, I assure vou.” 

Sarah's hard-looking mouth expanded with a 
kind of grin at this. 

‘*There’s no getting over you, Miss Darrell,” 
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she said ; ‘‘ you've got such ‘a way of your own. 
T’ve brought Miss Crofton some cold beef; but 
if she’d like a bit of pickle, I wouldn’t mind go- 
ing to ask cook for it. Cold meat does eat a 
little dry like without pickle.” 

This ‘‘bit of pickle” was evidently a conces- 
sion in my favor made to please Emily Darrell. 
I thanked Sarah, and told her that I would no¢ 
trouble her with a journey to the cook. I was 
faint and worn-out with my day’s pilgrimage, 
and had eaten very little since morning ; but the 
most epicurean repast ever prepared by a French 
chef would have seemed so much dust and ashes 
to me that night; so I sat down meekly to my 
supper of bread and meat, and listened to Milly 
Darrell’s chatter as I ate it. 

Of course she told me all about the school, 
Miss Bagshot, and Miss Susan Bagshot. ‘The 
elder of these two ladies was her favorite. Miss 
Susan had, in the remote period of her youth, 
been the victim of some unhappy love affair, 
which had soured her disposition, and inclined 
her to look on the joys and follies of girlhood 
with a jaundiced eye. It was easy enough to 
please Miss Bagshot, who had a genial. matronly 
way, and took real delight in her pupils; but it 
was almost impossible to satisfy Miss Susan. 

‘* And I am sorry to say that you will be a 
good deal with her,” Miss Darrell said, shaking 
her head gravely; ‘‘for you are to take the 
second English class under her—I heard them 
say so at dinner to-day—and I am afraid she 
will fidget you almost out of your life; but you 
must try to keep your temper, and take things 
as quietly as you can, and I dare say in time 
you will be able to get on with her.” 

**T’m sure I hope so,” I answered, rather sad- 
ly; and,then Miss Darrell asked me how long I 
was to be at Albury Lodge. 

**Three years,” I told her; ‘‘and after that 
Miss Bagshot is to place me somewhere as a 
governess,” 

“You are going to be a governess always ?” 

**T suppose so,” I answered. The word ‘al- 
ways” struck me with a little sharp pain, almost 
like a wound. Yes, I supposed it would be al- 
ways. I was neither pretty nor attractive. 
What issue could there be for me out of that 
dull beaten round of daily duties which makes up 
the sum of a governess's life? 

“*T am obliged to do something for my living,” 
I said; ‘‘my father is very poor. I hope I may 
be able to help him a little by-and-by.” 

** And my father is ridiculously rich. He is 
a great iron-master, and has wharves and ware- 
houses, and goodness knows what, at North 
Shields. How hard it seems!” 

‘* What seems hard ?” I asked, absently. 

‘That money should be so unequally divided. 
Do you know, I don’t think I should much mind 
going out as a governess: it would be a way of 
seeing life. One must. meet with all sorts of ad- 
ventures, going among strangers like that.” 

I looked at her as she smiled at me with a 
smile that gave an indescribable brightness to 
her face, and I fancied that for her, indeed, there 
could be no form of life so dull that would not 
hold some triumph, some success. She seemed 
a creature born to extract brightness out of the 
commonest things, a creature to be admired and 
caressed go where she might. 

‘*You a governess!” I said, a little scornfully ; 
‘* von are not of the clay that makes governesses.” 

‘* Why not ?” 

“You are much too pretty and too fascina- 

ting.” 
“Oh, Mary Crofton, Mary Crofton—may I 
call you Mary, please? we are going to be such 
friends—if you begin by flattering me like that, 
how am I ever to trust you and lean upon you? 
I want some one with a stronger mind than my 
own, you know, dear, to lead me right; for I’m 
the weakest, vainest creature in the world, I be- 
lieve. Papa has spoiled me so.” 

“Tf you are always like what you are to- 
night, I don’t think the spoiling has done much 
mischief,” I said. 

*¢Oh, I am always amiable enough, so long as 
I have my own way. And now tell me all about 
your home.” 

I gave her a faithful account of my brothers 
and my sister, and a brief description of the dear 
old-fashioned cottage, with its white-plaster walls 
crossed with great black beams, its many gables, 
and quaint latticed windows. I told her how 
happy and united we had always been at home, 
and how this made my separation from those I 
loved so much the harder to bear; to all of 
which Milly Darrell listened with most unaffect- 
ed sympathy. 

Early the next day my new life began in real 
earnest. Miss Susan Bagshot did not allow me 
to waste my time in idleness until the arrival of 
my pupils. She gave me a heap of exercises to 
correct, and some difficult needle-work to finish ; 
and I found I had indeed a sharp task-mistress in 
this blighted lady. 

‘‘Girls of your age are so incorrigibly idle,” 
she said; ‘‘ but I must give you to understand 
at once that you will have no time for dawdling 
at Albury Lodge. ‘The first bell rings at a quar- 
ter before six, and at a quarter past I shall expect 
to see you in the school-room. You will super- 
intend the younger pupils’ piano-forte practice 
from that time till eight o’clock, at which hour 
we breakfast. From nine till twelve you will 
take the second division of the second class for 
English, according to the routine arranged by 
me, which you had better copy from a paper I 
willlend you for that purpose. After dinner you 
will take the same class for two hours’ reading 
until four; from four to five you will srperin- 
tend the needle-work class. Your evenings— 
with the exception of the careful correction of 
all the day’s exercises—will be your own. I 
hope you have a sincere love of your vocation, 
Miss Crofton.” F 

I said that I hoped I should grow to like my 
work as I became accustomed to it. I had nev- 
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er yet tried teaching, except with my young sis- 


ter and brethers. My heart sank within me 
as I remembered our free-and-easy studies in the 
sunny parlor at home, or out in the garden under 
the pink and white hawthorns sometimes on sum- 
mer mornings. 

Miss Susan shook her head doubtfully. 

** Unless you have a love of your vocation you 
will never succeed, Miss Crofton,” she said, sol- 
emnly. 

I freely confess that this love she spoke of nev- 
er came to me, I tried to do my duty, and I 
endured all the hardships of my life, I hope, in 
a cheerful spirit. But the dull, dry monotony 
of the studies had no element of pleasantness, 
and I used to wonder how Miss Susan could de- 
rive pleasure—as it was evident she did—from 
the exercise of her authority over those hapless 
scholars who had the misfortune to belong to her 
class. Day after day they heard the same lec- 
tures, listened submissively to the same reproofs, 
and toiled on upon that bleak, bare high-road to 
learning, alotig which it was her delight to drive 
them. Nothing like a flower brightened their 
weary way—it was all alike dust and barrenness; 
but they plowed on dutifully, cramming their 
youthful minds with the hardest dates and facts 
to be found in the history of mankind, the dreari- 
est statistics, the dryest details of geography, and 
the most recondite rules of grammar, until the 
happy hour arrived in which they took their final 
departure from Albury Lodge, to forget all they 
had learned there in the briefest ‘possible time. 

How my mind used to wander away sometimes 
as I sat at my desk, distracted by the sound of 
Miss Susan’s voice lecturing some victim in her 
own division at the next table, while ‘one of the 
girls in mine droned drearily at Lingard, or Pin- 
nock’s Goldsmith, as the case might be! How 
the vision of my own bright home haunted me 
during. those long, monotonous afternoons, while 
the March winds matle the poplars rock in the 
garden outside the school-room, or the April 
rain beat against the great bare windows! 





CHAPTER II. 
MILLY’S VISITOR. 


Ir was not often that I had a half-holiday to 
myself, for Miss Susan Bagshot seemed to take 
a delight in finding me something to do on those 
occasions; but :whenever I had [ spent it with 
Milly Darrell, and on these rare afternoons I 
was perfectly happy. I had grown to love her 
as I did not think it was in me to love any one 
who was not of my own flesh and blood; and in 
so loving her I only returned the affection which 
she felt for me. 

I am sure it was the fact of my friendlessness, 
and of my subordinate position in the school, 
which had drawn this girl’s generous heart to- 
ward me; and I should have been hard indeed 
if I had not felt touched by her regard. She 
soon grew indescribably dear to me. She was 
of my own age, able to sympathize with every 
thought and fancy of mine; the frankest, most 
open-hearted of creatures; a little proud of her 
beauty, perhaps, when it was praised by those 
she loved, but never proud of her wealth, or in- 
solent to those whose gifts were less than hers. 

I used to write my letters home in her room 
on these rare, happy afternoons, while she paint- 
ed at an easel near the window. ‘The room was 
small, but better furnished than the ordinary 
rooms in the house, and it was brightened by all 
sorts of pretty things—handsomely-bound books 
upon hanging shelves, pictures, Dresden cups and 
saucers, toilette-bottles and boxes—which Miss 
Darrell had brought from home. Over the man- 
tel-piece there was a large photograph of her fa- 
ther, and by the bedside there hung a more flat- 
tering water-colored portrait, painted by Milly 
herself. It was a powerful and rather a hand- 
some face, but I fancied the expression a little 
hard and cold even in Milly’s portrait. 

She painted well, and had a real love of art. 
Her studies were of rather a desultory kind, as 
she was not supposed to belong to any class; 
but she had lessons from nearly half a dozen 
different masters—German lessons, Italian les- 
sons, drawing lessons, music and singing lessons— 
and was altogether a very profitable pupil. She 
had her own way with every one, I found, and 
I believe Miss Bagshot was really fond of her. 

Her father was traveling in Italy at this time, 
and did not often write to her—a fact that dis- 
tressed her very much, I knew; but she used to 
shake off her sorrow in a bright, hopeful way 
that was peculiar to her, always making excuses 
for the dilatory correspondent. She loved him 
intensely, and keenly felt this separation from 
him; but the doctors had recommended him 
rest, and change of air and scene, she told me, 
and she was glad to think he was obeying them. 

Upon one of these half-holidays, when mid- 
summer was near at hgnd, we were interrupt- 
ed by an unwonted event, in the shape of a visit 
from a cousin of Milly’s—a young man who oc- 
cupied rather an important position in her fa- 
ther's house of business, and of whom she had 
sometimes talked. to.me, but not much. His 
name was Julian Stormont, and he was the only 
son of Mr. Darrell’s only sister, long since dead. 
_ It was a sultry afternoon, and we were spend- 
ing it in a@ rustic summer-house at the end of a 
broad gravel-walk that went the whole length of 
the large garden. Milly had her drawing ma- 
terials on the table before her, but had not been 
using them. I was busy with a piece of fancy- 
work which Miss Susan Bagshot had given me 
to finish. We were sitting like this when my 
old acquaintance Sarah came to announce a vis- 
itor for Miss Darrell. 

Milly sprang to her feet, flushed with excite- 
ment. ‘‘It must be papa!” she cried, joyfully. 

“Lor’, no, miss; don’t you go to excite your- 
self like that. It isn’t your pa; it’s a young 
gentleman.” 


She handed Milly a card. 
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“Mr. Stormont!” the girl exclaimed, with a 
disappointed air; ‘‘my cousin Julian. I am 
coming to him, of course, Sarah. But I wish 
you had given me the card at once.” 

‘* Won't you goand do something to your hair, 
miss? Most young ladies do.” 

‘*Oh yes, I know; there are girls who would 
stop to have their hair done in Grecian plaits if 
the dearest friend they had in the world was 
waiting for them in the drawing-room. My hair 
will do well enough, Sarah. Come, Mary, you'll 
come to the house with me, won’t you?” 

‘*Lor’, miss, here comes the gentleman,” said 
Sarah; and then decamped by an obscure side- 


th. : 

‘*T had better leave you to see him alone, 
Milly,” I said; but she told me imperatively to 
stay, and I staid. 

She went a little way to meet the gentleman, 
who seemed pleased to see her, but whom she 
received rather coldly, asI thought. But I had 
not long to think about it before she had brought 
him to the summer-house and introduced him to 


e. 

‘¢ My cousin Julian—Miss Crofton.” 

He bowed rather stiffly, and then seated him- 
self by his cousin’s side, and put his hat upon 
the table before him. I had plenty of time to 
look at him as he sat there talking of all sorts of 
things connected with Thornleigh, and Miss Dar- 
rell’s friends thereabouts. He was very good- 
looking, fair and pale, with regular well-cut feat- 
ures, and rather fine Dlue eyes; but I fancied 
those clear blue eyes had a cold look, and that 
there was an expression of iron will about the 
mouth and powerful prominent chin. The upper 
part of the face was thoughtful, and there were 
lines already on the high white forehead, from 
which the thin straight chestnut hair was care- 
fully brushed. It was the face of a very clever 
man, I thought; but I was not so sure it was the 
face of a man [ could like, or whom I should be 
inclined to trust. 

Mr. Stormont had a low pleasant voice, and 
an agreeable manner of speaking. His way of 
treating his cousin was half deferential, half play- 
ful; but once, when I looked up suddenly from 
my work, I seemed to catch a glimpse of a deep- 
er meaning in the cold blue eyes—a look of sin- 
gular intensity fixed on Milly’s bright face. 

Whatever this look might mean, she was un- 
conscious of it; she went on talking gayly of 
Thornleigh and her Thornleigh friends. 

**I do so want to come home, Julian,” she 
said. ‘‘ Do you think there is any hope for me 
this midsummer ?” . 

“I think there is every hope. I think it is 
almost certain you will come home.” 

**Oh, Julian, how glad I am!” 

** But suppose there should be a surprise for 
you when you come home, Milly—a change that 
you may not quite like at first ?” 

** What change?” 

** Has your father told you nothing ?” 

“* Nothing except about his journeys from place 
to place, and not much aboutthem. He has writ- 
ten very seldom during the last six months.” 

‘*He has been too much engaged, I suppose. 
How would you like a step-mother, Milly ?” 

She gave a little cry, and grew suddenly pale. 

“* Papa has married again!” she said. 

Julian Stormont drew a newspaper from his 
pocket, and laid it gently before her, pointing to 
an announcement in one column: 

“On May 18, at the English Legation in Paris, Will- 
fam Darrell, -, of Thornleigh, Yorkshire, to Au- 
gusta, daughter of the late Theodore Chester, Esq., 
of Regent’s Park.” 

He read this aloud very slowly, watching Mil- 
ly’s pale face as he read. 

‘*There is no reason why this should distress 
you, my dear child,” he said. ‘‘ It was only to 
be expected that your father would marry again, 
sooner or later.” 

‘*T have lost him!” she cried, piteously. 

**Lost him!” 

‘*Yes; he can never be again the same to me 
that he has been. His new wife will come be- 
tween us. No, Julian, I am not jealous. I do 
not grudge him his happiness, if this marriage 
can make him happy. I only feel that I have 
lost him forever.” 

‘* My dear Milly, that is utterly unreasonable.’ 
Your father told me most particularly to assure 
you of his unaltered affection when I broke the 
news of this marriage to you. He was naturally 
a little nervous about doing it himself.” 

**You must never let him know what I have 
said, Julian. He will never hear any expression 
of regret from me; and I will try to do my duty 
to this strange lady. Have you seen her yet ?” 

‘*No; they have not come home yet. ‘They 
were in Switzerland when I heard of them last ; 
but they are expected in a week or two. Come, 
my dear Milly, don’t look so serious. I trust 
this marriage may turn out for your happiness, 
as well as for your father’s. Rely upon it, you 
will find no change in his feelings toward you.” 

‘* He will always be kind and good to me, I 
know,” she answered, sadly. ‘‘It is not possi- 
ble for him to be any thing but that; but I can 
never be his companion again as I have been. 
‘There is an end to all that.” 

‘«That was a kind of association which could 
not be supposed to last all your life, Milly. It 
is to be hoped that somebody else will have a 
claim upon your companionship before many 
years have gone by.” 

‘*T suppose you mean that I shall marry,” she 
said, looking at him with supreme indifference. 

‘** Something like that, Milly.” 

“J have always fancied myself living all my 
life with papa. I have never thought it possible 
that I could care for any one but him.” 

Julian Stormont’s face darketied a little, and 
he sat silent for some minutes, folding and re- 
folding the newspaper in a nervous way. 

**You are not very complimentary to your 
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‘he is apt to marry a young woman. 





admirers at Thornleigh,” he said at last, with a 
short, harsh laugh. 

‘Who is there at Thornleigh? Have I really 
any admirers there?” 

**T think I could name half a dozen.” 

‘* Never mind them just now. I want you to 
tell me all you know about my step-mother.” 

‘¢ That amounts to very little. All I can tell 
you is that she is the daughter of a gentleman, 
highly accomplished, without money, and four- 
and-twenty years of age. She was traveling as 
companion to an elderly lady when your father 
met her in a picture-gallery at Florence. He 
knew the old lady, I believe, and by that means 
became acquainted with the younger one.” 

‘Only four-and-twenty! only four years older 
than I!” 

“Rather young, is it not? but when a man 
of your father’s age makes a second marriage 
Of course 
this is quite a love-match.” 

“Yes, quite a love-match,” Milly repeated, 
with a sigh. ; 

I knew she could not help that natural pang 
of jealousy as she thought how she and her fa- 
ther had once been all the world to each other. 
She had told me so often of their happy com- 
panionship, the perfect confidence that had ex- 
isted between them. 

Julian Stormont sat talking to her—and a lit- 
tle, a very little, to me—for about half an hour 
longer, and then departed. He was to sleep at 
Fendale, and go back to North Shields next 
morning. He was his uncle’s right hand in the 
business, Milly told me; and from the little I 
had seen of him I could fancy him a power in 
any sphere. 

“* Papa has a very high opinion of him,” she 
said, when we were talking of him after he had 
left us. 

** And you like him very much, I suppose.” 

“Oh yes, Llike him very well. I have known 
him all my life. Weare almost like brother and 
sister; only Julian is one of those thoughtful, 
— persons one does not get on with very 
‘ast.’ 





——— 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


I ype in October an order was sent by cable 
to the Kidders in England for one thousand 
bg of carpeting of the quality known as Super- 
Vilton. It was designed for the Senate Chamber 
and adjacent hall in the Capitol at Washington. 
In the short space of a month it was woven and 
brought from the manufactory; and it has now 
taken the place of the old crimson carpet of the 
Senate Chamber. The ground color of the new 
carpet is a rich green, on which is a circular fig- 
ure of shaded oak leaves. It is the best and 
handsomest carpet ever laid in the Capitol; and, 
the furniture having been newly covered with 
green to match it, the whole effect upon the eye 
is very agreeable. Some very important changes 
have been made to provide for proper ventilation 
in both the Senate and House of Representatives ; 
and many of the details of the methods by which 
this is accomplished are novel and interesting. 
By the mechanical system employed in the Sen- 
ate Chamber it is believed the air will be renew- 
ed at least every fifteen minutes ; and in the Hall 
of Representatives, by the automatic system, the 
atmosphere will probably be changed once in six 
or seven minutes. Thus the comparative merits 
of these two modes of ventilation can be tested 
side by side. 





It is now reported that Mr. Dickens left posi- 
tive instructions that his ‘‘ History of Jesus,”’ 
written for his children, should not be published. 





The steamer Lafayette recently left this port 
with her third cargo of arms, and one of the lar- 
gest that has been sent to France. The whole 
cargo was valued at nearly $1,000,000. The Ville 
de Faris will soon leave with another large con- 
signment, which will be the eleventh which has 
left this port since the Franco-Prussian war com- 
menced. 





The excitement respecting the Nathan murder 
is kept from dying entirely away by the occasion- 
al voluntary surrender of some person into the 
hands of justice, who declares that he is the mur- 
derer. Thus far the claimants for arrest have 
usually turned out to be insane, and the mystery 
remains no less a mystery than when Mr. Na- 
than’s dead body was first discovered—at least 
to the public. 





The Evening Mail proves, in a very interesting 
article, that good milk can be produced with fair 
profit at four cents a quart; and that in reality 
every dairyman of extensive experience will ac- 
knowledge that he would receive more money to 
sell his milk at four cents a quart than to churn 
the same quantity, and dispose of the butter 
only. We are glad to know this; but what 
does it avail while we are obliged to pay twelve 
cents for a small quart of milk, often of inferior 
quality ? 





The Crown Prince of Prussia has a genial way 
with him which has won him popularity. After 
a combat before Paris, while reviewing his vic- 
torious Bavarians, one of them eyed him with a 
broad smile. ‘‘ What is up, comrade?’ asked 
the Prince. ‘Why, is it not jolly,” was the 
good-humored reply, ‘“‘to see your Royal High- 
ness just as bespattered with dirt as we are ?”’ 
A tap on the shoulder was all the rebuke he got. 





We do not know how appetizing the subject 
may be to our readers—although we have heard 
of those who became so fond of cod-liver oil as 
to imbibe it for the mere purpose of growing 
fleshy—but the process of manufacturing cod- 
liver oil at Portugal Cove, Newfoundland, must 
have some interest ta those who take it medic- 
inally “three times a day.” The livers of the 
cod are sold by fishermen to the manufacturers, 
and usually two and a half gallons produce a gal- 
lon of oil. The livers are carefully washed, and 
must be “‘cooked” while fresh. They are first 
put into a largetin boiler. This is plunged into 
a larger iron boiler uiled with hot water, the 
water not being allowed to touch the livers, 
which are thus gently steamed till a quantity of 
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oil is floating on the surface. This is dipped 
out, and filtered through blanketing first, then 
twice afterward it is filtered through bags of 
moleskin, From the last filtration it comes out 
of a beautiful crystalline transparency, and with- 
out any unpleasant smell or t-.ste. The secret 
of making good cod-liver oil lies in the applica- 
tion of the proper degree of heat. Great atten- 
tion to cleanliness is also necessary, the filtering- 
bags requiring to be washed thoroughly every 
day, and the troughs scrubbed out with great 
care, The rancid oil that is frequently met with 
is the produce of manufacturers who are careless 
about these matters. Adulteration is extensive- 
ly practiced; but it is stated that this is not 
done in Newfoundland, but by retailers in cit- 
ies. It is also declared that all pretenses about 
refining it and making it palatable are mere 
moonshine, and either covers for adulteration, 
or of such a nature as to deprive the oil of its 
medicinal properties, 





The revisers of the New Testament have de- 
cided that the true translation of the passage in 
the Lord’s Prayer is, ‘‘ Deliver us from the evil 
one.”” They have also agreed to expunge the 
Doxology at the end, as it is absent from all the 
earlier editions. 





An English journal contains an advertisement 
to the effect that, by a remarkable physiological 
discovery, any one desirous to increase in height 
and symmetry of figure can be gratified. They 
must, however, send a “stamped directed en- 
velope” to one Captain Stafford, of Kentish 
Town, London, for information. 





“Don’t put my little brother into that hole!’ 
screamed a little girl of three years, as she saw 
the _ of her baby brother lowered into the 
grave. It was in vain that she was afterward as- 
sured that her little brother had gone to heaven. 
Nothing could make her believe that heaven was 
in the dark hole where she saw his coffin put. 
Her nervous system had received a shock which 
time and future knowledge would scarcely re- 
move. When children are too-young to under- 
stand about death care should be taken that their 
feclings are not rudely shocked by an abrupt view 
of death and its ghastly accompaniments. We 
can not know what strange or fearful or what pro- 
saic or poetical ideas come to their young minds 
in connection with their first acquaintance with 
that great mystery—death. A little girl about 
three years old, whose baby sister had died, was 
told after the funeral that she had been carried 
to Greenwood, and some explanation of death 
given her. And afterward, when bright flowers 
and twining vines were growing over the little 
grave, she was taken to visit it. While an in- 
voluntary silence fell upon father and mother 
the child stepped gayly into the inclosure, and, 
looking around with a bewildered air, exclaimed, 
‘““Mamma, where is Florence?’ It was not easy 
to explain to the disappointed little girl that she 
could not see her sister then; but the pleasant 
surroundings brought no terror to her mind, and 
helped the mother to give to her childish com- 
prehension a happy idea of heaven. 





The palace of Versailles, which, with the ad- 
jacent gardens, has long been a great attraction 
to travelers, is now a vast barrack and hospital. 
Thus is dimmed the glory and beauty of the 
fairest spots in France. 





The publication of some of the private corre- 
spondence of the Empress Eugénie must only 
naturally increase the sympathy felt for her in 
her exile. The letters were evidently never 
meant for the public eye, and are full of the 
warmest expressions of affection for her hus- 
band and son. 





An “ Arctic Ice Company’”’ has been formed 
at Bath, Maine, with a State charter, and a capi- 
tal of one hundred thousand dollars. Nequasset 
Lake has been secured by the company. 





Dio Lewis, in his new book about ‘People’s 
Stomachs,”’ gives some excellent hints. Among 
other things, he says, very truly, that thousands 
of New England women spoil their appetite for 
breakfast, and unfit themselves for the whole 
day, by working an hour over a hot stove before 
eating any thing. If they would adopt the 
French custom of taking a few mouthfuls of 
bread and some warm drink on rising, it would 
prove a grateful support. 

The Crown Prince has ordered the artistic ecl- 
lection of the porcelain manufactory at Sevres 
to be removed to Versailles, out of the range of 
the enemy’s fire, which daily injures the building. 





M. Jules Favre—so runs the story—wishing 
to set an example of frugality in famine times, 
recently gave a select dinner-party. Seven guests 
were present, and before them the host placed a 
dish of three mutton-chops! They were all left 
for ‘‘manners;” but there remained a small ham 
which the company pared to the bone. 





Mothers and sisters can brighten up the home 
for the long winter with very little trouble. The 
common sitting-room for a family, and the din- 
ing-room, should always be made to wear a cheer- 
ful aspect. House-plants require so much time 
and care that many who are fond of them reject 
them. But avery pretty ornament may be made 
by simply filling a plate, or any dish, with rich 
earth, and covering it with mosses of various 
kinds. A small flowering plant, such as a pansy, 
may be planted in the centre; and if the moss is 
kept well moistened the little garden will flour- 
ish all winter. By choosing mosses of different 
colors, a pleasing contrast may be produced. 
Bright autumn leaves may be gathered, and 
pressed, oiled, varnished, or simply ironed, and 
then arranged in vases, or around pictures and 
articles of furniture in the room, thus giving « 
cheery look within when bleak weather and 
snow-storms keep one within-doors. Children 
should be taught to love the beautiful in nature, 
though most children need but little teaching 
of that kind. 





In the free evening-school for girls and young 
women, which has been established in Seventy- 
ninth Street near Third Avenue, Germans are 
taught the English language. Special attention 
is given to all ordinary branches hy the ncn ga 
tent principal and the teachers. ‘The school is 
closed at nine o’clock,. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. [DecemBer 10, 1870. 
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A PEEP AT THE PR USSTANS. | shown in the accompanying sketch. 


st \ \ 7 HO wants a peep at the moon? Two sous 

for a look at the mountains in the moon!” 
Such were the cries of the itinerant Parisian opti- 
cians who, _ .aany months ago, used to turn 
many an honest sow by initiating simple shop- 
keepers and other curious-minded people into the 
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mysteries of astronomy. . Like every other famil- 
iar feature of Paris, this has been changed. No 
longer have Jupiter’s moons or Saturn’s rings, 
the freaks of an erratic comet, or the ‘man in 
the moon,” any interest for the Garde Nationale 
and his Amazonian companion. ‘The street as- 











“Take a 
peep at the Prussians !”’ is now his cry; and the 
natural curiosity of the ‘Parisians supplies him 
with abundant patronage. - The Pont du Jour, 
whence a good view of the heights of Meudon 
may.be obfained{ is one of their favorite resorts 
when they. wish to take a peep at the enemy. 
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IRISH EMIGRANTS LEA 
HOME. 
See illustration on page 792. 


VING 


HE curiously elastic character of the Irish | 


peasant never attains, perhaps, such a full- 
ness of expression as it does upon the eve of his de- 


Those who are not fortunate enough to own tele- | parture from the ‘‘green hills of holy Iveland,” as | 
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scopes or opera-glasses pay their two sous for the 


coveted look. Determined to have something 
for his money, each observer interprets the view 
according to his own fancy, and every distant 
tree or bush becomes metamorphosed into a sol- 
dier. -Right or wrong, each one is satisfied with 


tronomer has, therefore, been compelled to di- | his own conjectures. And thus the weary time is 


rect his telescope toward terrestrial objects, as 


heguiled while waiting for the bombardment, 





he loves tocall them. He revels in excess of mer- 
riment, as if to drown the sorrow of farewell. 
While boxes and chests are taken from the humble 
cottage, whose hearth-fire shall light up his face 


793 








fast and furious ; and generally the gayest dancer 
—the man who snaps his fingers Joudest, and 
flings up his heels with the most unrestrained 
abandon—is the peasant whose household gods 
have been just dethroned. 

Meanwhile more touching scenes take place in 
the deserted cabin. Old men who have grown 
up in the same parish, and knelt at the same altar 
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through weary vears, sit together to have a fare- 


gossip. ‘They smoke their pipes between whiles, 


| well collogue—the popular word for a chat or 


no more, friends and neighbors, who have flocked | 
together to say good-by, keep up the most noisy | 


revelry, The young of both sexes generally make 
up a dance on the green, and there the fan grows 


talk of old days and old associations, with an odd 
reference to the days that ave to come, when one 
shall have to brave the rigors of an American 
climate, while the other remains at home to eat 
the bread of misery, and think of the companion 




















who has quitted him forever. The women are | quilled in the centre, with strap-leaved guard 


more and, incessantly embracing each 
other, give vent to their anguish in loud and 
agonizing cries. And, while the grief of the 
mourning and the mourned with is at the pitch 
of ecstasy, Pat quietly takes a spade, and mys- 
teriously digs ‘‘a sod” of grass, which he wraps 
in a rag, and carefully deposits in a corner of his 
best trunk. ‘That sod is meant to 
“line his coffin some day, 
In the paradise over the ocean foam.” 

The hour strikes at last; the moment of final 
parting has come. ‘The fiddler puts down his 
instrument; the piper ceases to blow. The joy- 
ous dancers gather mournfully around the car 
which bears to the train or the sea-port the friends 
upon whom, in all human probability, they shall 
never set eyes again. Loud, sharp, and bitter 
are the cries of lamentation which arise from all 
sides at this supreme moment. In vain the old 
»riest—his hair forming a white aureola around 
iis venerable head—interferes with imploring 
voice and pacifying gesture. The people, as 
they themselves say, must and will ‘‘have it 
out!” So, with tears, and sobs that expire in 
tears, the little party set out for their distant 
destination, followed by fervent prayers that God 
may waft them safely over the mighty waters to 
the land of Labor and Rest. 





THE DEAD FAVORITE. 
Por by the cage, dear! One more link 
Is lost us from the chains that shrink 
So sadly fast, year after year! 
Now human love unfolds its wings 


And leaves ns; and now humbler things 
Depart, that helped to make life dear. 


"Tis but a tiny bird, indeed, 

That lies there mid the wasted seed ; 
But, ah, ‘tis one song’s sunshine fled! 

To us it was a sound of home, 

And though a thousand songsters roam, 
Our one small welcome guest is dead! 


Among the roses, that will shed 
Their snow and blood above its bed, 
Come, let us scoop a little grave. 
Our sweetest flowers where it lies 
Shall whisper of the tropic skies 
That were its home beyond the wave. 


So let it sleep! And we? We wait 
For what shall be beyond The Gate, 
Where our own loved shall glad our eyes. 
We know it—we are sure to meet! 
But when the loved and lost we greet, 
Say, will there be a fresh surprise? 


And shall we in that dim Beyond 

Find all the small links, true and fond, 
That clung so_closely round us here? 

Home is so dear on earth, we doubt 

If we should know our Home without 
The humble things that made it dear. 


Put by the cage! No more, love, here 
"Twill dabble in the water clear, 

Or ripened stalks of plantain pull. 
But we shall recognize the note 
Among the myriad songs that float 

In the great world All-Beautiful. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


ie beautiful autumn season, which is now | 


about closing, has been remarkably favor- 


‘ able to the blooming of Dahlias, Chrysanthe- 


mums, and other autumn flowers, to which com- 
paratively little attention is paid, although they 
add so materially to the beauty and cheerfulness 
of our gardens, and by the profusion of their 
blooms, and the great variety and richness of 
their colors, prolong our enjoyment of floral 
beauty from four to six weeks after all other flow- 
ers have passed away and prepared for their hi- 
bernation. 

The culture of the Chrysanthemum, or ‘‘ Arte- 
mesia,” as it is vulgarly and wrongfully called, 
has been greatly neglected of late years, having 
popularly been placed among what are called 
**old women’s” flowers, and therefore not con- 
sidered fashionable or belonging to the aristocra- 
cy of flowers. We contess, however, to a love or, 
fondness for these same ‘‘ old women’s” flowers 

—Primroses, Daffodils, Sweet-Williams, Pinks, 
Pansies, Artemesias, etc.—and consider it a mis- 
fortune that they have been crowded out of our 
gardens to make room for more pretentious but 
not more beautiful rivals. In England the Chrys- 
anthemum is still greatly prized, as well for 
outdoor garden purposes as green-house decora- 
tion, in the early winter season giving an appear- 
ance of gayety to the green-houses at a time when 
other flowers are scarce. 

Cultivators in England have brought them to 
a very high degree of perfection, embracing al- 
most all shades of colors, and with flowers vary- 
ing from the size of a large pea to those having 
a diameter of eight inches. They divide them 
into five classes, viz., the Large-flowered, the 
Pompone or Lilliputian, the Anemone-flowered, 
the Jaj:inese, and the Precoce or Early Bloom- 
ers. Of these the Large-flowered are generally 
well known; the latest varieties, especially those 
with ineurved petals, are remarkably fine, the 
colors being very bright and distinct, and the 
flowers very large, of elegant form, and as double 


“as they possibly can be. 


The Pompone varieties are, on the contrary, 
remarkable for the diminutive size of their flow- 
ers, and also for their dwarfer and more stocky 
growth. ‘The petals are either flat or quilled, 
but none are incurved. This class is well adapt- 
ed for conservatory decoration when grown in 
pots. . 

The Anemone-flowered class have the petals 





petals, and strongly resemble a quilled China 
aster. 

The Japanese varieties, as they are called, are 
very curious as well as beautiful ; some resemble 
tufts of paper cut into very narrow strips; oth- 
ers resemble tassels of colored threads ; and oth- 
ers are suggestive of long-legged spiders. Some 
are of medium size, while others have flowers 
six or eight inches across; many are parti-col- 
ored in two or more colors, and some are dis- 
tinctly spotted all over the surface of the petals. 
When this class is better known we expect to 
see them generally grown, for they are as beau- 
tiful as they are curious. 

‘The Precoce seétion are as yet but in limited 

variety ; they come into bloom very early in the 
season; we have had them in bloom by the mid- 
dle of August. The form of their flowers and 
their colors are similar to those of the first sec- 
tion. 
The Chrysanthemum needs but little care in 
its cultivation, as it will grow in almost any soil ; 
it is, however, the better for being well fed, and 
for this purpose cow manure is the best. It 
should also be well supplied with water during 
the hot, dry, summer weather, and when grown 
in pots should have occasional supplies of liquid 
manure, and should never be allowed to become 
dry or wilted, as that causes it to drop its leaves. 
In winter-time they should be covered with some 
long litter or leaves, to prevent the plants from 
being thawed and frozen alternately, which 
causes them to rot off. During their growth 
they should be well staked; and it is better to 
divide and reset the stools every spring, chang- 
ing their position every year, as better flowers 
are thus obtained. 

We shall not now make any selection of va- 
rieties, but may do so at the planting season. 
Most of our leading florists keep a good assort- 
ment of the principal varieties, the names of 
which can be found in their catalogues—some of 
them making a specialty of importing the newest 
and choicest varieties. 





LOVE IN FICTION. 


T first it surprises one that love should be 
made the principal staple of all the best 
kinds of fiction ; and perhaps it is to be regretted 
that it is only one kind of love that is chiefly de- 
picted in works of fiction. But that love itself 
is the most remarkable thing in human life there 
can not be the slightest doubt. For see what it 
will conquer! It is not only that it prevails over 
selfishness, but it has the victory over weari- 
ness, tiresomeness, and familiarity. When you 
are with the person loved you have no sense of 
being bored. ‘This humble and trivial cireum- 
stance is the great test, the only sure and abiding 
test, of love. With the persons you do not love 
you are never supremely at your ease. You have 
some of the sensation of walking upon stilts. In 
conversation with them, however much you ad- 
mire them and are interested in them, the horrid 
idea will cross your mind of ‘‘ What shall I say 
next?” Converse with them is not perfect asso- 
ciation. But with those you love the satisfac- 
tion in their presence is not unlike that of the re- 
lation of the heavenly bodies to one another, 
which, in their silent revolutions, lose none of 
their attractive power. The sun does not talk to 
the world, but it attracts it. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Sopa Caxx.—One-half a tea-cupful of well-washed 
butter, 2 tea-cupfuls of sugar, 3 of flour, 3 eggs, 1 tea- 
cupful of cream or milk, 1 tea-spoonful of soda, and 2 
of cream of tartar. 

Rior Puvvine.—Take 1 cupfal of cold boiled rice, 
the grains broken as small as possible ; 4 a cupful of 
butter, cut into very small pieces; sugar to taste; the 
whites and yolks of 5 eggs, beaten separately, and 
new milk enough to make a thin batter. Flavor with 
lemon or vanilla, and bake in a pudding-dish lined 
with puff-paste. If desired, the whites of 2 eggs may 
be omitted, and, when the pudding is cold, beat them 
perfectly light, and spread them over the top. Sprinkle 
a little sugar over the pudding, and brown it. 

Lemon JeLty.—One and three-quarter ounces of Rus- 
sian isinglass, 33¢ pounds of loaf-sugar, and 3 lemons. 
Cut the isinglass in small pieces; turn over it 1 quart 
of cold water, and let it stand for half an hour; then 
pour off the water; put the isinglass into a pitcher 
with the juice of 2 lemons and 1 cut in slices; put in 
the sugar and a dessert-spoonful of rose-water ; over all 
pour 8 pints of boiling water; cover it, and let it stand 
an hour or 80, until the isinglass is dissolved; strain 


through a jelly-bag into your forms, and set in a cold . 


place. 

Very Niog Bisourr ror Tea.—A scant pint of grated 
potatoes (first boiled and allowed to get entirely cold), 
put loosely in the measure, not packed down; to this 
put 8 table-spoonfuls of lively home-made yeast, and 
set it to rise. This should be done about 6 o’clock in 
the evening, and about 10 o’clock it will be ready to 
mix. Into a basin put about 8 pints of flour, in which 
enough salt has been thoroughly stirred; in about a 
pint of milk melt 3 ounces of lard or butter. When it 
cools pour it into the middle of the flour, and mix it just 
as directed for bread in a previous Number of the Ba- 
zar, adding the risen potatoes, and covering, as you were 
directed the bread should be, with flour. Let it stand 
over night in a warmish place; in the morning work 
up, and set where it will be light about 3 o'clock; 
then rub a little lard on your hands, take off a piece of 
dough large enough, roll round in your hands, and 
place in a well-greased pan; let it rise in a cool place 
until wanted for tea. Bake about half an hour in a 
quick oven. In grating the potato use only the part 
that goes through the grater. The pieces that drop 
over the sides can be used for frying. In moulding out 
the biscuit put lard on your hands whenever it seems 
to have melted off. This makes the biscuit just greasy 
enough to prevent their sticking together, and they 
break apart perfectly whole. The potato that is left 
in grating for biscuit gather up carefully, put a little 
rich milk to an egg, and mould into cakes for frying. 


. They will do without the egg. 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Harper & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII. 
‘‘ THE WIFE OF LORD CHETWYNDE.” 


Hixpa sat waiting. 

Obed had gone in search of those who could 
face this woman and answer her story. He 
went first. to send word to Zillah, summoning her 
down. Zillah had been feebly reclining on her 
couch, distracted by thoughts at once perplexing 
and agonizing; filled with despair at the dark 
calamity which had suddenly descended, with a 
black future arising before her, when she and 
‘* Windham” were to be sundered forever. He 
hated her, That was her chief thought; and 
Windham’s love had gone down in an instant 
before Guy’s deadly abhorrence. A lighter dis- 
tress might have been borne by the assistance 
of pride; but this was too overmastering, and 
pride stood powerless in the presence of a 
breaking heart. In such a mood as this was she 
when the message was brought to her which 
Obed had sent. 

The wife of Lord Chetwynde was down stairs, 
and wished to see her! 

The wife of Lord Chetwynde ! 

‘Those words stung her like serpents’ fangs; 
a tumult of fierce rage and jealousy at once arose 
within her; and at this new emotion her sorrow 
left her, and the weakness arising from her 
erushed love. With a start she rose to her feet, 
and hastily prepared to descend. 

After summoning Zillah, Obed went in search 
of Lord Chetwynde. Some time elapsed before 
he could find him. He had been wandering 
about the grounds in a state bordering on dis- 
traction, , 

Meanwhile Hilda sat waiting. 

Alone in the great room, where now the shad- 
ows were gathering, she was left to her own dark 
reflections. ‘The sufferings through which she 
had passed had weakened her, and the last scene 


with Obed had not been adapted to reassure her 


or console her. ‘The state of suspense in which 
she now was did not‘Zive her any fresh strength. 
Her nervous system was disorganized, and her 
present position stimulated her morbid fancy, 
turning it toward dark and sombre forebodings. 
And now in this solitude and gloom which was 
about her, and.in the deep suspense in which she 
was waiting, there came to her mind a thought 
—a thought which made her flesh creep, and 
her blood run chill, while a strange, grisly hor- 
ror descended awfully upon her. She could not 
help remembering how it had been before. ‘Twice 
she had made an effort to anticipate fate and 
grasp at vengeance—once by herself alone, and 
once in the person of Gualtier. Each attempt 
had been baffled. It had been frustrated in the 
same way precisely. ‘To each of them there had 
come that fearful phantom figure, rising before 
them awfully, menacingly, with an aspect of ter- 
rible import. Well she remembered that shape 
as it had risen before her at the pavilion—a 
shape with white face, and white clothing, and 
burning eyes—that figure which seemed to 
emerge from the depths of the sea, with the drip 
of the water in her dark, dank hair, and in her 
white, clinging draperies. It was no fiction of 
the imagination, for Gualtier had seen the same. 
It was no fiction, for she recalled her horror, and 
the flight through the forest, while the shape 
pursued till it struck her down into senseless- 
ness. 

A shudder passed through her once more at 
the recollection of these things. And there arose 
a question of awful import. Would it come 
again? Now was the third attempt—the fateful 
third! Would she again be baffled, and by 
that? She feared no human foe; but this hor- 
ror was something which she ~ “Id never again 
encoumer and live. And thei, .ame the terror 
over her that she might once again see this. 

She was alone amidst her terrors. It was 
growing late. In the great. room the dimness 
was deepening, and the furniture looked ghostly 
at the farther end of the apartment. It was not 
long since Obed had gone, but the time seemed 
to her interminable. It seemed to her as though 
she were all alone in the great house. She strug- 
gled with her fancies, and sat looking at the 
door fixedly, and with a certain awful expecta- 
tion in her eyes. 

Then, as she looked, a thrill flashed through 
all her being. For there, slowly and noiselessly, 
a figure entered—a figure which she knew too 
well. Robed in white it was; the face was pale 
and white as the dress; the hair was thick and 
ebon black, and hung down loosely ; the dress 
clung closely. Was it the drip of the sea-wave— 
was it the wet clothing that thus clung to the 
figure which had once more come from the dark 
ocean depths to avenge her own cause? There, 
in very deed, stood the shape of horror— 

“her 
Clinging like resell 
While the wave constantly 
Dripped from her clothing.” 

It was she. It was the one who had been 
sent down to death beneath the waters, but who 
now returned for the last time, no longer to warn 
or to baffle, but to change from victim to aveng- 
er! 

The anguish of that moment was greater far 
than all the agonies which Hilda had ever known. 
Her heart stopped beating; all life seemed to ebb 
away from the terror of that presence. Witdly 


there arose a thought of flight ; but she was spell- 
bound, her limbs were paralyzed, and the dark, 
luminous eyes of the horror enchained her own 








gaze. Suddenly she made a convulsive effort, 
mechanically, and sprung to her feet, her hands 
clutching one another in a kind of spasm, and 
her brain reeling beneath such thoughts as make 
men mad. In that deep agony a groan burst 
from her, but she spoke not a word as she stood 
there rooted to the spot. 

As for Zillah herself, she, on entering, had seen 
Hilda, had recognized her, and was stricken dumb 
with amazement. That amazement made her 
stop and regard her, with wild, staring eyes, in 
utter silence. There had been only one thought 
in her mind, and that was to see who it could 
possibly be that dared to come here with the pre- 
tense of being ‘‘ Lord Chetwynde’s wife.” In 
her eagerness she had come down in a rather 
negligé costume, and entering the room she 
found herself thus face to face with Hilda. At 
that sight a thousand thoughts flashed at once 
into her mind. In a moment she had divined 
the whole extent of Hilda’s perfidy. Now she 
could understand fully the reason why Hilda had 
betrayed her; why she had formed so carefully 
contrived and so elaborate a plot, which had been 
carried out so patiently and so remorselessly. 
That sight of Hilda showed her, too, what must 
have been the height and the depth and the full 
extent of the plot against her young, undefended 
life—its cruelty, and the baseness of its motive. 
It was to take her place that Hilda had betrayed 
her. Out of such a motive had arisen such foul 
ingratitude and such deadly crime. Yet in her 
generous heart, while her mind understood this 
much, and her judgment condemned this vile 
traitor, the old habit of tenderness awakened at 
the sight of the familiar face, once so dear. 
Dearly had she loved her, fondly had she trusted 
her; both love and faith had been outraged, and 
the friend had doomed to death the unsuspecting 
friend; yet now even this last wrong could not 
destroy thé old love, and her thoughts were less 
of vengeance than of sad reproach. Involun- 
tarily a cry escaped her. 

‘*Oh, Hilda! Hilda!” she exclaimed, in a 
voice of anguish, ‘‘how could you betray your 
Zillah !” 

To Hilda’s excited and almost maddened fancy 
these words seemed like reproaches flung out by 
the dead—the preliminaries to that awful doom 
which the dead was about to pronounce or to in- 
flict. She trembled in dread anticipation, and 
in a hoarse, unnatural voice, and in scarce audi- 
ble words, gasped out, 

‘* What do you want?” 

For a few moments Zillah said not a word, 
though those few moments seemed like hours to 
Hilda. ‘Then, with a sudden impulse, she ad- 
vanced toward her. Her impulse was one of 
pity and kindliness. She could not help seeing 
the anguish of Hilda. For a moment she forgot 
all but this, and a vague desire to assure her of 
forgiveness arose within her. But that move- 
ment of hers was terrible to Hilda. It was the 
advance of the wrathful avenger of blood, the 
irresistible punisher of wrong; the advent of 
a frightful thing, whose presence was horror, 
whose approach was death. With a wild shriek 
of mortal fear she flung up her arms, as if to 
shut out that awful sight, or to avert that terrible 
fate, and then, as though the last vestige of 
strength had left her utterly, she staggered back, 
and sank down, shuddering and gasping for 
breath, into her chair, and sat there with her 
eyes fixed on Zillah, and expressing an intensity 
of fear and apprehension which could not be 
mistaken. Zillah saw it. She stopped in won- 
der, and thus wondering, she stood regarding her 
in silence. 

But at this moment footsteps were heard, and 
Obed Chute entered, followed by Lord Chet- 
wynde. 

Obed had but one thought in his mind, and. 
that was to unravel this mystery as soon as pos-: 
sible; for the presence of such an inexplicable 
mystery as this made him feel uncomfortable and 
humiliated. Until this was explained in some 
way he knew that he would be able to find rest 
neither by night nor by day. He was, therefore, 
resolved to press things forward, in hopes of get- 
ting some clew at least. to the labyrinth in which 
his mind was wandering. He therefore took 
Lord Chetwynde by the arm and drew him up 
toward Hilda, so that he stood between her and 
Zillah. 

‘*Now,” he said, abruptly, turning to Hilda, 
‘*T have brought the man you wish to see. Here 
he is before you, face to face. Look at him and 
answer me. Is this man your husband ?” 

‘These words stung Zillah to the soul. In an 
instant all pity and all tenderness toward Hilda 
vanished utterly. All her baseness arose before 
her, nnredeemed by any further thought of for- 
mer love or of her present misery. She sprang 
forward, her eyes flashing, her hands clenched, 
her whole frame trembling, and all her soul on 
fire, as it kindled with the fury of her passionate 
indignation. 

‘* Her husband!” she exclaimed, with infinite 
passion and unutterable contempt—‘‘ her hus- 
band! Say, Mr. Chute, do you know who it is 
that you see before you? I will tell you. Be- 
hold, Sir, the woman who betrayed me; the 
false friend who sought my life, and, in return 
for the love and confidence of years, tried to cast 
me, her friend, to death. This, Sir, is the wo- 
man whom you have been so long seeking, her- 
self—the paramour of that wretch, Gualtier—my 
betrayer and my assassin—Hilda Krieff.” 

These words were flung forth like lava-fire, 
scorching and blighting in their hot and intense 
hate. Her whole face and manner and tone had 
changed. From that gentle girl who, as Miss 
Lorton, had been never else than sweet and soft 
and tender and mournful, she was now trans- 
formed to a wrathful and pitiless avenger, a bale- 
ful fury, beautiful, yet terrific; one inspired by 
love stronger than death, and jealousy as cruel 
as the grave; one who was now pitiless and re- 
morseless ; one whose soul was animated by the 
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one feeling only of instant and implacable venge- 
ance. The fierceness of that inexorable wrath 
glowed in her burning eyes, and in the rigid 
outstretched arm with which she pointed toward 
Hilda. In this moment of her fervid passion her 
Indian nature was all revealed in its hot, tem- 
pestuous, unreasoning fury; and the Zillah of 
this scene was that same Zillah who, years be- 
fore, had turned away from the bedside of her 
dying father to utter those maledictions, those 
taunts, and those bitter insults, which Lord Chet- 
wynde so well remembered. 

Yet to Hilda at that instant these words, with 
all their fury and inexorable hate, came like balm 
and sweetness—like the gentle utterancesof peace 
and calm. ‘They roused her up at last from that 
great and unendurable horror into which she had 
fallen ; they brought back her vanished strength ; 
they restored her to herself. For they showed 
her this one thing plainly, and this above all 
things, that it was not the dead who stood thus be- 
fore her, but the living! Had her former suspense 
been delayed a few moments more she would 
have died in her agony; but now the horror had 
vanished ; the one before her bore no longer the 
terrors of the unseen, but became an ordinary liv- 
ing being. It was Zillah herself, not in death as 
an apparition, but in life asa woman. She cared 
nothing for the hate and the vengeance, nothing 
for the insult and the scorn. She cared nothing 
for the mystery that enshrouded Zillah, nor was 
it of any consequence to her then how she had 
been saved. Enough was it that Zillah was real- 
ly alive. At this she revived. Her weakness 
left her. She drew a long breath, and all the 
vigor of her strong soul returned. 

But on the others the effect of Zillah’s words 
was overwhelming. Obed Chute started back in 
amazement at this revelation, and looked won- 
deringly upon this woman, who had but lately 
been winning his sympathy as an injured wife ; 
and he marveled greatly how this delicate, this 
beautiful and high-bred lady, could, by any pos- 
sibility, be identified with that atrocious mon- 
ster whose image had always existed in his mind 
as the natural form of Zillah’s traitorous friend. 

On Lord Chetwynde the effect of all this, 
though equally great, was different. One look 
at Hilda in her first consternation and horror, 
and another at Zillah in her burning passion, 
had beenenough. As Zillah finished, he caught 
her outstretched hand as it was pointing toward 
Hilda, and there rushed through all his being a 
rapture beyond words, as a dim perception of the 
truth came to his mind. : 

**Oh, my darling!” he cried, ‘‘say it again. 

‘Can this be possible? Is she, then, an impostor ? 
Have I, indeed, been blinded and deceived all 
this time by her?” : 

Zillah tore her hand away from his grasp. In 
that moment of fury there came to her a thou- 
sand jealous fears to distract her. The thought 
that he had been so far deceived as to actually 
believe this woman his wife was intolerable. 
There was a wrathful cloud upon her brow as 
she turned her eyes to look at him, and in those 
eyes there was a glance, hard, stern, and cold, 
such as might befit an outraged and injured wife. 
But as she thus turned to look at him the glance 
that met hers was one before which her fury sub- 
sided. It was a glance upon which she could 
not look and cherish hate, or even coldness ; 
for she saw in his face a wild rapture, and in his 
eyes a gleam of exultant joy, while the flushed 
cheeks and the ecstatic smile showed how deep- 
ly and how truly he loved her. On that face 
there was no cloud of shame, no trace of embar- 
rassment, no sign of any consciousness of acts 
that might awaken her displeasure. ‘There was 
nothing there but that old. tenderness which she 
had once or twice seen on the face of Windham 
—a tenderness which was all for her. And she 
knew by that sign that Guy was Windham; and 
being Windham, he was hers, and hers alone. 
At this all her hardness, and all her anger, and all 
the fury of her passion were dispelled as quickly 
as they had arisen, and a great calm, full and deep, 
came over all her Being. He loved her! That 
was enough. The fears which had tormented her 
since Mrs. Hart’s revelation, the fury which had 
arisen but a few moments ago at the dark prompt- 
ings of jealousy, were now all dispelled, and she 
saw in Lord Chetwynde her own. Windham. 

Quickly and swiftly had these thoughts and 
feelings come and gone; but in that moment, 
when Zillah’s “attention was. diverted to Lord 
Chetwynde, Hilda gained more of her self-com- 
mand. All was lost; but still, even in her de- 
spair, she found a fresh strength. Here all were 
her enemies ; she was in their power and at their 
mercy; her very life was now at their disposal ; 
they could wreak on her, if they chose, a full and 
ample vengeance ; yet the thought of all this only 
strengthened her the more, for that which deep- 
ened her despair only intensified her hate. And 
so it was that at this last moment, when all was 
lost, with her enemies thus before her, the occa- 
sion only served to stimulate her. Her strength 
had returned ; she summoned up all her energies, 
and stood grandly at bay. She rose to her feet 
and confronted them all—defiant, haughty, and 
vindictive—and brought against them all the un- 
conquerable pride of her strong and stubborn 
nature. 

“Tell me again,” said Obed Chute, ‘‘ what 
name was it that you gave this woman ?” 

“1am Zillah, daughter of General Pomeroy, 

and this woman is Hilda Krieff,” was the reply. 
‘* Hilda—Hilda—Hilda Krieff! Hilda Krieff!” 

said Obed Chute. ‘* My good Lord!” 

ane Hilda did not notice this, nor any thing 

else. 

‘* Well,” she said, in a cold and bitter tone, 
“it seems that I’ve lost the game. Amen. Per- 

haps it’s just as well. And so you’re alive, after 
all, are you, Zillah, and not in the sea? Gual- 
tier, then, deceived me. ‘That also is, after all, 
just as well.” 
“* Wretched woman,” sa‘d Lord Chetwynde, 
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solemnly, ‘‘ Gualtier did not deceive you. He 
did his work. It was I who saved her from 
death. In any case, you have the stain of mur- 
der on your soul.” 

‘* Perhaps I have, my lord,” said Hilda, cool- 
ly, ‘‘and other stains also, all of which make it 
highly inappropriate for me to be your wife. You 
will, however, have no objection to my congratu- 
lating you on the charming being you have gain- 
ed, and to whom you have addressed such very 
passionate vows.” 

‘This woman,” said Lord Chetwynde, ‘ hard- 
ly deserves to be treated with ordinary civility. 
At any rate, she is not fit for you,” he added, in 
a low voice, to Zillah ; ‘‘ and you are too agitated 
for further excitement. Shall I lead you away ?” 

“* Not yet,” said Zillah, ‘‘ till I have asked one 
question. Hilda Krieff,” she continued, ‘‘ an- 
swer me one thing, and answer me truly. What 
was it that made you seek my death? Will you 
answer ?” 

‘With pleasure,” said Hilda, mockingly. ‘‘Be- 
cause I hated you.” 

** Hated me!” 

“Yes, hated you always, intensely, bitterly, 
passionately.” 

‘“And why? What had I ever done?” 

‘*Nothing. The reason of my hate was in 
other things. I will tell you. Because I was 
your father’s daughter, and you supplanted me.” 

‘You! Impossible!” 

“*T will tell you. In my childhood he was 
fond of me. I was taken to India at an early 
age. After you were born he forgot all about 
me. Once I was playing, and he talked to me 
with his old affection. I had a locket around 
my neck with this name on it—‘ Hilda Pome- 
roy.’ He happened to look at it, and read the 
name. ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘that is a better name 
than Hilda Krieff. My child, I wish you could 
wear that name.’ I wanted him to tell me what 
he meant, but he wouldn’t. At another time he 
spoke of you as being my ‘little sister.’ “He 
frequently called me daughter. At last I found 
some old papers of my mother’s, when I saw 
that her name was Hilda Pomeroy, and then I 
understood it all. She was his first wife, though 
I believe now that they were not married. He, 
of course, deceived her, and though she thought 
she was his wife, yet her child could not take his 
name. I asked him this, but he refused to ex- 
plain, and warned me never to mention the sub- 
ject. This only showed me still more plainly 
the miserable truth. 

“Years passed. I found myself driven out 
from my father’s affections. You were the world 
to him. I, his eldest daughter, was nothing. 
You were his heiress. Good God! woman, do 
you think I could help hating one who calmly 
appropriated every thing that ought to be mine? 

**Now you know about as much as you need 
know. I began years ago to plan against you, 
and kept it up with never-failing patience. It 
was the only pleasure [ had in life. I won’t go 
into particulars. Ill only say that nearly all 
your troubles came through my management. 
From time to time hereafter you will gradually ° 
remember various things, and think with tender 
regret upon your loving Hilda. 

** At last things were all ripe, and I slipped 
away. I got you out of the way also, and I frank- 
ly avow that I never expected to have the pleas- 
ure pf seeing youagain. I also hoped that Lord 
Chetwynde would not come back from India. 
But he came, and there is where I broke down. 
That is all I have to say.” 

Hilda stopped, and looked defiantly at them. 

** Young woman,” said Obed Chute, in calm, 
measured tones, ‘‘ you are very aggravating. It 
is well that you have generous people to deal 
with. I don’t know but that I ought to take 
you now and hand you over to the police, to be 
lodged in the same cell with your friend Gual- 
tier; but—” 

**Gualtier!” groaned Hilda. ‘* What?” 

“Yes, Gualtier. Icaught him yesterday, and 
handed him over to the police.” 

Hilda looked around wildly, and with a deep- 
er despair in. her heart. 

**You,” continued Obed, ‘‘ are much worse 
than he. In this business he was only your tool. 
But you're a woman, and are, therefore, sacred. 
You are safe. It would he better, however, and 
much more becoming in you, to refrain from 
that aggravating way of speaking which you 
have just used. -But there is one question which 
1 wish to ask, and then our interview will term- 
inate: 

“You say you believe yourself to be the elder 
daughter of General Pomeroy ?” 

*S¥ons.- 

‘* Do you know your mother’s maiden name ?” 

“Yes. Hilda Krieff.” 

‘* Did she ever tell you about her marriage ?” 

‘*T was too young when she died.” 

‘*Pid you ever see any record of her mar- 
riage ?” 
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**You know nothing definite about it, then ?” 

“ No. ” 

** Well, then, allow me to inform you that you 
are as much astray here as you were in that oth- 
er thing. This Hilda Krieff was the wife of 
Pemberton Pomeroy—married after his elope- 
ment business. He took her name. You were 
their daughter. I saw you once or twice when 
visiting him. You were then a baby. Neville 
Pomeroy took charge of your mother and you 
after your father’s death. ‘hese are the facts of 
the case.” 

‘* What is all this ?” cried Zillah, eagerly, as 
she heard these names. ‘‘ Do you know about. 
papa?” 

‘This lady came here with some questions 
about a cipher writing which she had misunder- 
stood, and I explained it all. She thought the 
General was guilty, but I explained that he was 
It’s too long to 
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**Oh, thank God!” murmured Zillah. 

** What! you couldn't have believed it?” cried 
Obed Chute. 

** Never! never!” said Zillah; 
tried hard to make me.” 

Hilda had no more to say. The news about 
Gualtier, and the truth as to her parentage, were 
fresh shocks, and already her strength began to 
give way. Her spirit could not long be kept up 
to that height of audacity to which she had raised 
it. Beneath all was the blackness of her de- 
spair, in which was not one ray of hope. 

She rose in silence. Obed accompaiied her 
to her carriage, which was yet waiting there. 
Soon the wheels rattled over the gravel, and 
Hilda drove toward Florence. 

Obed walked out and sauntered through the 
grounds. There was a twinkle in his eye. He 
walked on, and on, till he reached a place in the 
depths of the woods far away from the villa. 

‘Then he gave utterance to his feelings. 

How? 

Did he ‘clench his fists, curse Heaven, weep, 
and rave? 

Not he; not Obed. : 

He burst forth into peals of stentorian laugh- 
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er. 

**Oh, dear!” he screamed. ‘‘ Oh, creation! 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Oh, Lord! making love on 
the sly! getting spooney! taking romantic walks! 
reading poetry! and all to his own wife! Oh, 
ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha, ha! And he'stole off with 
her at the masquerade, and made a ‘passionate 
declaration’—to his—good thunder !—his wife! 
his own wife! Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! I'll never 
get over this!” 

He certainly did not get over it for at least 
two hours. 

He had at last fully comprehended the whole 
thing. Now the true state of mind between the 
quondam Windham and Miss Lorton became evi- 
dent. Now he began to suspect how desperately 
they had been in love. A thousand little incidents 
occurred to his memory, and each one brought 
on a fresh explosion. Even his own proposal to 
Zillah was remembered. He wondered whether 
Windham had proposed also, and been rejected. 
This only was needed to his mind to complete the 
joke. 

For two hours the servants at the villa heard 
singular noises in the woods, and passers-by 
heard with awe the same mysterious sounds. It 
was Obed enjoying the ‘‘joke.” It was not until 
quite late that he had fully exhausted it. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 
MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING. 


MEANWHILE Lord Chetwynde and Zillah were 
left together. A few hours before they had been 
sitting in this same room, alone, when Mrs. Hart 
entered. Since then what wonders had taken 
place! What an overturn to life! What an 
opening into unlooked-for happiness! For a 
few moments they stood looking at one another, 
not yet able to realize the full weight of the hap- 
piness that had come so suddenly. And as they 
looked, each could read in the face of the other 
all the soul of each, which was made manifest, 
and the full, unrestrained expression of the long- 
ing which each had felt. 

Lord Chetwynde folded her in his arms. 

‘* What is all this?” he said, in a low voice. 
‘¢ What can it mean? I can not yet believe it ; 
can you? What, my darling, are we not to have 
our stolen interviews any more? Have we no 
longer our great secret to keep? Are you really 
mine? I don’t understand, but I’m content to 
hold you in my arms. Qh, my wife!” 

Zillah murmured some inaudible protest, but 
her own bewilderment had not yet passed away. 
In that moment the first thought was that her 
own Windham was at last all her own in very 
truth. . 

‘¢ And are you sure,” she said at last, ‘‘ that 
you have got over your abhorrence of me?” 

Lord Chetwynde did not understand this ques- 
tion, but considering it a joke, he responded in 
the customary manner. 

** But what possible means could have induced 
you to leave Chetwynde Castle at all ?” he asked ; 
for, as he had not yet heard her story, he was all 
in the dark. 

‘* Because you wrote that hideous, that horri- 
ble letter,” said Zillah; and as the memory of 
that letter came to her she made an effort to 
draw away from his embrace. But the effort 
was fruitless. 

‘* Hideous letter! what letter?” 

‘<The last one.” 

‘* My darling, I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Don't you remember how you reviled 
me?” 

**T didn’t; I don’t understand.” 

**You called me a Hindu, and an imp.” 

**Good Heavens! what do you mean?” 

‘* But you do not hate me now, do you? Tell 
me, and tell me truly, are you sure that your ab- 
horrence has all passed away ?” 

** Abhorrence !” 

**Ah! you need not fear to confess it now. 
You did abhor me, you know.” 

‘On my honor, I do not know what you are 
talking about, my own darling. I never wrote 
about vou except with respect; and that, too, in 
spite of those awful, cutting, sneering letters 
which you wrote for years, and that last one, 
written after my father's death.” 

‘** Heavens! what do you mean ?” cried Zillah, 
aghast; ‘‘I sent letters to you regularly, but I 


; never wrote any thing but affectionate words.” 


** Affectionate words! I never received a let- 
ter that was not a sneer or an insult. I came 
home under an assumed name, thinking that I 
would: visit Chetwynde unknown, to see what 
sort of a person this was who had treated me so. 
I changed my intention, however, and went there 
in my own name. _ I found that woman there— 
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an impostor. How was I to know that? But I 
hated her from the outset.” 

“Ah,” said Zillah, ‘‘you were then full of 
memories of Inez Cameron.” 

This thought had suddenly stung her, and, 
forgetting the Windham of Marseilles, she flung 
it out. 

‘*Of what? Inez? What is that?” asked 
Lord Chetwynde, in a puzzle. 

‘* Inez Cameron.” 

**Inez Cameron! Who is Inez Cameron ?” 

“Inez Cameron,” said Zillah, wondering— 
“that fair companion of so many evenings, about 
whom you wrote in such impassioned language 
—whose image you said was ever in your heart.” 

‘*In-the name of Heaven,” cried Lord Chet- 
wynde, “what is it that you mean? Who is 
she?” 

‘*Captain Cameron's sister,” said Zillah. 

**Captain Cameron’s sister ?” 

pagh i 

**Captain Cameron has no sister. I never 
saw any one named Inez Cameron. I never 
mentioned such a name in any letter, and I nev- 
er had any image in my heart except yours, my 
darling.” , ; 

“* Why, what does it all mean?” 

** It means this,” said Lord Chetwynde, “‘ that 
we have for years been the victims of some dark 
plot, whose depths we have not yet even imag- 
ined, and whose subtle workings we have not yet 
begun to trace. Here we are, my darling, ask- 
ing questions of one another whose meaning we 
can not imagine, and making charges which nei- 
ther of us understand, You speak of some letter 
which I wrote containing statements that I nev- 
er thought of. You mention some Inez Cam- 
eron, a lady whom I never heard of before. 
You say also that you never wrote those letters 
which imbittered my life so much.” 

‘*Never, never. I never wrote any thing but 
kindness,” 

‘*Then who wrote them ?” 

“Oh!” cried Zillah, suddenly, as a light burst 
onher; “‘Iseeit all! Butisit possible? Yes, 
that must be it. And if you did not write that 
last letter, then she wrote it.” 

** She! Who?” 

“* Hilda.” 

Hereupon ensued a long explanation, the end 
of which was that each began to understand 
better the state of the case. And Lord Chet- 
wynde exulted at finding that all the baseness 
which he had imagined against his wife was the 
work of another; and Zillah felt ecstasy in the 
thought that Lord Chetwynde had never loathed 
her, and had never carried in his despairing heart 
the image of that dreaded and hated phantom, 
Inez Cameron. 

“The fact is, I couldn’t have written that let- 
ter for another reason, little girl, I always made 
allowances even for those letters which you did 
not write, and until that last one came I always 
laid great stress on my father’s love for you, and 
hoped some day to gain your love.” 

“* And that you would have done in the ordi- 
nary way if we had met in Chetwynde Castle.” 

** Would I, indeed ?” 

**Yes,” sighed Zillah; ‘‘ for I think I learned 
to love you from your letters to your father.” 

**Oh no! no, no,” laughed Lord Chetwynde ; 
‘*for did you not at once fall in love with that 
Windham ?” 

So the time passed. 

But amidst these murmurs of affection, and 
these explanations of vanished mysteries, Lord 
Chetwynde caught himself looking to the past 
few months at Florence. 

‘*Oh, those interviews!” he murmured, “ those 
sweet, stolen interviews!” 

‘* Why, Sir,” said Zillah, “‘you speak as though 
you feel sorry for all this!” 

‘*No, my darling. My fond recollection of 
these can not interfere with my joy at the pres- 
ent ; for the great meaning of this present is that 
while we live we shall never part again.” 


Lord Chetwynde did not go back to Florence 
that night. ‘There were a thousand things to 
talk over. On the following day Obed explained 
all about the cipher, and told many stories about 
his early association with Neville Pomeroy. ‘These 
things took up all the next day. Lord Chet- 
wynde was in no hurry now. His Indian ap- 
pointment was quietly given up. He had no im- 
mediate desire to go to his lodgings, and Obed 
insisted that Lord and Lady Chetwynde should 
be his guests during their stay in Florence. 

To this Lord and Lady Chetwynde agreed, 
and enforced a promise from Obed Chute that he 
would be their guest in Chetwynde Castle. 

Sometimes their thoughts turned on Hilda. 
They had no desire to pursue her. To Zillah 
she was an old friend; and her treason was not 
a thing which could be punished in a court of 
justice. ‘To Lord Chetwynde she was, after all, 
the woman who had saved his life with what still 
seemed to him like matchless devotion. He 
knew well, what Zillah never knew, how passion- 
ately Hilda loved him. ‘To Obed Chute, finally, 
she was a woman, and now undeniably a woman 
in distress. That was enough. ‘‘ Let the poor 
thing go; I half wish that I could save her from 
going to the devil.” Such were his sentiments. 

On the second day Lord Chetwynde drove in 
to his rooms. He returned looking very pale 
and grave. Zillah, who had gone out smilingly 
to greet him, wondered at this. 

** We talked about sparing her,” said he, sofily. 
My darling wife, she is beyond our reach now.” 
Zillah looked at him with fearful inquiry. 
**She has gone—she is dead !” 

** Dead!” cried Zillah, in a voice of horror. 
“Yes, and by her own hand.” 

Lord Chetwynde then told her that on reach- 
ing his rooms he was waited on by the concierge, 
who informed him that on the previous day the 
lady whom the concierge supposed to be his wife 
was found dead in her bed by her maid.. No one 
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knew the cause. ‘The absence.of her hushand 
was much wondered at. Lord Chetwynde was 
so much shocked that his deportment would have 
befitted one who was really a bereaved husband. 
On questioning the maid he found that she had 
her suspicions. _ She had founda vial on the ta- 
ble by the bed, about which she had said nothing. 
She knew her duty to a noble family, and held 
her tongue. She gave the vial to Lord Chet- 
wynde, who recognized the presence of strych- 
nine. ‘The unhappy one had no doubt commit- 
ted suicide. There was a letter addressed to | 
him, which he took away. It was a long mann- 
script, and contained a full account of all that 
she had done, together with the most passionate 
declarations of her love. He thought it best, on 
the whole, not to show this to Zillah. 

He knew that she had committed suicide, but 
he did not know, nor did any living beitig, the 
anguish that must have filléd the wretched one 
as she nerved her heart for the act. All this 
he could conjecture from her letter, which told 
him how often she had meditated this. At last 
it had come. Leaving the villa in -her despair, 
she had gone to her lodgings, passed the night in 
writing this manuscript, and then flung her guilty 
soul into the presence of her Maker. 

As Lord Chetwynde‘had not gone into Flor- 
entine society at all, Hilda’s death created but 
little sensation.- ‘There was no’ scandal connect- 
ed with his name; there was no bewildering ex- 
planation of things that might have seemed in- 
credible. All was quieted, and even hate itself 
was buried in the grave of the dead. 

* * * * * * 





The death of-Hilda gave a shock to those who 
had known her, even though they had suffered 
by her; but there was another thing which gave 
sadness in the midst of new-found happiness. 
When’ Mrs, Hart had left the room, after that 
eventful evening when she had found Lord Chet- 
wynde and Zillah, she was taken to her bed. | 
From that bed she was destined never to rise | 

| 


again. During the last few months she had 
suffered more than’ she could bear. Had she 
lived in quiet at Chetwynde, life might possibly 
have been prolonged for a few years. But the 
illness which she had at Chetwynde had worn 
her down; and she had scarce risen from her 
bed, and begun to totter about the house, than 
she fled on a wild and desperate errand. She 
had gone, half dying, to Florence, to search aft- 
er Lord Chetwynde, so as to warn him of what 
she suspected.. Her anxiety for him had given | 
her a fitful and spasmodic strength, which had 
sustained her. ‘The little jewelry whieh she pos- 
sessed furnished the means for prolonging a life 
which she only cherished till she might find Lord 
Chetwynde. For weeks she had kept up her 
search, growing feebler every day, and every 
day spending more and more of her little store, 
struggling vehemently against that mortal weak- 
ness which she felt in all her frame, and bear- 





ing up’ ednstantly 
evenamidst despair. 
At last Obed: Chute 
had found her,: She 
had seein ** her boy” 
—she had -found 
him with | Zillah. 
The danger which 
she had feared seem- 


‘ed: to her to have 


been averted, ‘she 
knew not how; and 
her cup of joy- was 
full. 

A mighty revul- 
sion of feeling took 
place ftum | the 
depths of despair to 
the -heights of hap- 
piness. Herpurpose 
was realized. ‘There 
was nothing more to 


| live for. 


But now, since 
that purpose was 
gained, the false 
strength which had 
sustained . her - so 


| long gave way _ ut- 


terly. Her weary 
frame was at last 
extended * upon a 
bed from which she 
would no longer be 
compelled — to - rise 
for the watch and 
the march and the 
vigil. © Her labor 
Was over. Now 
came the reaction. 
Rapidly she yielded. 


| It seemed as though 


joy had killed her. 
Not.so. <A great 
purpose had given 
her a__ fictitious 
strength; and now, 
when the purpose 
was accomplished, 
the strength depart- 
ed, and a weak- 
ness set in com- 


| mensurate with the 


strength—the weak- 
ness of approaching 
dissolution. 

She herself knew 
that all was over. 
She would not have 
it otherwise. She 
was glad that it was 
so. It was with her 
now a time to chant 
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a nunc dimittis—welcome death! Life had no- 
thing. more to offer. 

Once again Zillah stood at her bedside, con- 
stant and loved and loving. But there was one 
whose presence inspired a deeper joy, for whom 


| her dying eyes watched—dying eyes wistful in 
their watch for him. How she had watched 


during the past months! | How those eyes had 
strained themselves through the throngs of pass- 
ers-by at Florence, while, day by day, the light 
of hope grew dimmer! Now they waited for 
his coming, and his approach. never failed to 
bring’ to them the kindling light of perfect joy. 
Lord Chetwynde himself was true to that fond 
affection which he had always expressed for her 


fiand shown... He showed: himself eager to give 


up all pleasures and all recreations for the sake 


cof being by. her bedside: ‘ 


On ‘this Obed Chute used to look with: eves 


Days passed on, and Mrs. Hart grew weaker. 
It was possible to count the hours that remained 


-for mortal ‘life. - A strarige ‘desolation arose in 


Lord Chetwynde’s heart as the prospect of. her 
end lowered before him. 

-Oneday Mrs: Hart-was alone with him. Obed 
Chute had called away Zillah for some purpose 
or other. Before doing so he ‘had. whispered 
something to the dying woman. : 

As they left she held: ont her hand’ to. Lord 
Chetwynde. ‘‘ Come here and sit nearer,” she 
wailed forth—‘“‘ nearer; take my hand, and listen.” 

Lord *Chetwynde did'so.. He sat in a chair 


by the bedside, and held her hand.. Mrs. Hart | 


lay for a moment looking at him with an earnest 


‘and inexplicable gaze. 


**Qh!” she moaned, ‘‘my boy—my little Guy! 
can you bear. what Iam going to say? Bear 
it! Be merciful! I am dying now. . I: must 
tell it before L go. You will be merciful, will 
you not, my boy ?” : 

‘**Do not. talk’ so,” faltered Lord Chetwynde, 
in deep. emotion. 

“Oh, my. boy!”.said Mrs. Hart, ‘‘do you 
know—have you ever heard any thing about— 
your—your mother ?” 

‘** My mother ?” 

Yes.” 

‘*No; nothing except that she died when I 
was an infant.” 

**Oh, my boy! she did not die, though death 
would have been a blessing.” 

A thrill passed through Lord Chetwynde. 

“Nurse! nurse!” he cried—‘‘my dear old 
nurse, what is it that you mean?. My mother? 
She did not-die?. Isshe alive? In the name of 
God, tell me all!” ’ 

** My boy!’ said. Mrs. Hart, grasping the hand 
that held hers convulsively—‘‘ my boy! can you 
bear.jt?’ ...:, - ' 

** Where is my mother?” asked-Lord Chet- 
wynde. : . 

Mrs. Hart. struggled up. For a moment she 
leaned.on her elbow... In her eyes there gleamed 
the light of undying love—love deep, yearning, 
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unfathomable—love stronger than life. It was 
but a faint whisper that escaped her wan, white 
lips, but that whisper pierced to the soul of the 
listener, and rang through all his being with 
echoes that floated down through the years. 

And that whisper uttered these words: 

** Oh, my son! [—I—am your mother !” 

A low moan burst from Lord Chetwynde. 
He caught her dying form in his arms, and a 
thousand words of love burst from him, as though 
by that embrace and by those words of love he 
would drag her back from: her immortality. 
And then, at last, in that embrace and in the 
hearing of those words of love, there were some 
few moments of happiness for one who had sinned 
and suffered so much; and.as’she lay back her 
face was overspread with an.expression of unut- 
terable peace. 

When : Zillah returned she saw. Lord Chet- 
wynde bowed down, with his arms clasping the 
form of Mrs, Hart.. The smile was still on her 
face, but it was only the form of that one who 


-had-suffered and loved so much which now lay 


there ;. for she herself had departed from earth 
forever, and found a: place ‘‘ where the weary 
are at rest.” : 


Long afterward Zillah learned more about the 
past history of that woman whom she-had known 
and loved as Mrs. Hart. It was Obed Chute 
who told her this, on one of his frequent visits to 
Chetwynde Castle. He himself had -heard it 
from the former Lady Chetwynde, at the time 
when she was in New. York, and before she 
joined the Sisters of Charity. 

Neville Pomeroy had known her well as a boy, 
and they had carried on an unmeaning flirtation, 
which might have developed into something more 
serious had it not been prevented by her mother, 
who was on the look-out for something higher. 
Lord Chetwynde met her ambitious views, and 
though he was. poor, yet his title and brilliant 
prospects dazzled the.ambitious mother. ‘The 
daughter married him without loving him, in the 


_ expectation cf a lofty position. When this was 


lost by Lord Chetwynde’s resignation of his posi- 


tion she could not forgive him. She indulged 


in folly which ended in sin, until she was weak 
and wicked enough to desert the man whom she 
had sworn to love. When it was too late she 
had repented. . Neville Pomeroy and Obed 
Chute had saved her from ruin. The remainder 
of her life was evident. She had left the Sisters 
of Charity, from some yearning after her child, 
and had succeeded in gaining employment in 
Chetwynde Castle. Such changes had been 
wrought in her by her sufferings that the Earl 
never recognized her; and so she had lived, 
solacing herself with her child. 

The knowledge of her history, which was after- 
ward communicated to her son, did not interfere 
with his filial affection. Her remains now lie in 
the vaults of Chetwynde Castle beside those of 
the Earl. 

THE END. 
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‘YD AT VENTOR TUR | the light catches the sculpiured figures on its 

A FETE AT VENICE—THE RIALTO. front—the Virgin, the gas angel of the An- 

MONG the pictures which a visit to Venice | nunciation; out of the deep shadow of the arch 

A leaves most strongly impressed upon the | a gondola glides silently, and the water swirls 
memory two stand out pre-eminently. First, the 


aside from the oar in a silver fold. Thus we re- 
Piazza of S. Marco, in full blaze of summer sun- | call by day and by night Venice, under every as- 
shine, when the domes of the Cathedral hang like 


pect one of the most fascinating of Italian cities 
silver globes against a sapphire sky, and the tame | to the artistic traveler. In the illustration we see 
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doves swoop down with soft flutter of wings to | 
take their mid-day meal among the idlers on the | of transformation scene during a Venetian festa. 
shadowed side of ‘the great square. This famil-' | Such sights have been common of late years, 
iar scene the very name of Venice conjures up | when some princely or imperial guest has had to 
.before us. The other picture may be less famil- | be entertained; notably splendid, for example, 
iar, but more vivid: dim palaces on the Grand | were the festive shows at the time of Victor 
Canal gather a strange splendor beneath the | Emanuel’s entry as King. 

Lrilliance of an Italian moon; before us the Ri- | But to our mind the Queen of the Sea is less 
alto stretches its dark arms from bank to bank; | attractive in her gala dress than when, as at oth- 


one of our memory-pictures converted into a sort 
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er times, she wears sadly the faded OR of | 
In other w ords, when the Grand | 


by-gone days. 

Canal swarms with boats trapped in imitation of 
the ancient maguificent barges, side by side with 
gondolas full of Parisian fashions and chimney- 
pot hats; when the picturesque natives jostle 
against ** Cook’s travelers,” 
ney wonderment ; when the noble architecture of 








palaces fronting the water is spotted with gay 
hangings and gazing faces at every balcony, and 
the broad sunshine pours hot light upon all— 
then, to our thinking, Venice 1s least beautiful, 
and least honorable. ‘The modern 
magnificence does but mock the dignified decay 
of the fair city, which, nearly four centuries ago, 
De Commynes called the most ‘ triumphant” 


all agape with cock- {| ¢ 


| would fain impress by princely pomp. 





197 


memories of the historic dead, and nineteenth 
century taste produces tawdry show where it 
The touf 
ensemble is whelly incongruous. At night there 
is more harmony. - Yet we would renounce all the 
witchery of illuminations and fire-works at the Ri- 
iderfully phantasmagoric as such effeets 


are—for one quiet glide down the canal when the 


moon is at full, and the artisans are singing from 


| their barge in the distance some popular refrain. 


attempt at | 


} 
| 


Even the splendor of the Piazza, when the great 
standard candelabra are all ablaze, and the square, 
thronged with people and resonant with musie, 
shines in golden glow beneath the purple night 
sky, has not a tithe of the spell which one sunset 
over the lagoons, seen from the Campanile tower, 


that he knew; nineteenth-century life jars on the | weaves over the mind, never to be broken 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Svusortser asp Orners.—We presume that our Eu- 
ropean friends were unable to make room for the pat- 
tern of the Thecla pattern on the Cloak Supplement. 
It will probably be given by-and-by with that of a 
number of other pretty sacques. 

Beit H.—Directions for crocheting mats suitable for 
toilette sets were given in Bazar Nos. 15 and 21 of Vol. 
Ili. 
A. B. ©. D.—Yon will find a pretty postillion basque 
in Bazar No. 39, Vol. IIL 

Neuure any N. E, C.—For the address of an importer 
of point lace materials read answer to “R. M. 8.” in 
Bazar No. 45, Vol. II. 

M. A. D.—Water-proof cloaks made long sacques, 
with belt and cape, will be worn ; also‘the large circular 
with cape. From four and a half to six yards are re- 
quired. Trim your Scotch plaid dress with black vel- 
vet and fringe, und it will not look too gay. 

“Inpant.”—A design and directions for crocheting 
a baby’s Afghan are given in Bazar No.9, Vol... Di- 
rections for knitting an infant’s shirt are in Bazar No. 
66, Vol. L , 

Mus. W. W. R.—Gore your empress cloth skirt, and 
read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 48 for hints 
about sewing on the belt. Make a basque of the Two 
new yards by patterns in No. 39, Vol. IIL, and trim 
with velvet ribbon. 

Tennesseet.—The tunic of the suit illustrated on 
tirst page of the present paper is what you want. See 
directions for gathering to the belt and draping. 

Awnte L.—A design for a book-mark in the shape 
of across is given in Bazar No, 15, Vol, Il. Another 
pretty ribbon-mark for a Bible is in No, 23, Vol.L A 
pretty pattern of a crocheted cap for a gentleman is in 
No. 8, Vol. I. 

Dark anp Liout.—Under-skirts are trimmed with 
flounces and foids, See New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 43, Vol. III. You would not value a set of coral 
bought for $25. Get plain gold in fancy Oriental de- 
sign.—Get black gros grain silks trimmed with black 
velvet for best suits, made like the Polonaise-Casaque 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No, 44, Vol. IIL. For sec- 
ond best get navy blue or green or brown serge or 
empress cloth, and make by Vest-Casaque pattern 
shown in Bazar No, 48, Vol. HI. . Your other ques- 
tions have been answered already.—We prefer white 
paper for ladies’ use, but do not think it vulgar to use 
Ainted paper. 

Mary A. C. or Boston.—Designs and directions for 
knitting coverlets are given in Bazar No. 46, Vol. L. 

Acatua.—Read answer above to “M. A. D.” You 
do not tell us the width of your Ottoman cloth, so we 
can only advise you to select one of our cut paper pat- 
terns of suits and abide by the directions given in the 
paper in which it is illustrated. You should buy Bazar 
No, 22, Vol. III., for directions for putting together the 
suit illustrated in that paper. We have no cut paper 
pattern of the princesse dress. A pattern of the 
Gabrielle dress, which is very similar, was given in 
Bazar No. 5, Vol. 1. Long over-skirts are more worn 
than short ones. You can sew on the belt of your 
blouse waist if you choose, or else let the corsage pass 
long over the hips, and belt it in. 

E. M. R.—Cut the body of the Camilla Paletot from 
the pattern given for the Luna Paletot, but somewhat 
shorter, and the sleeve from that of the Maria Theresa 
Paletot. 

Novicr.—-A milliner’s fold is a sort of piping, with 
the seam filled in with a cord, and shgwing on the 
outer side, Reversed and box-pleated puffs are more 
worn than those with pleats all turned one way. 

Leita V.—Get plum-colored cashmere, ladies’ or 
empress cloth, for a bride’s traveling dress in Janu- 
ary. Make by Polonaise-Casaque pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IIL, and trim with velvet, or else 
black marten fur. Thick cords of gros grain on the 
edge trim plush jackets. Make a curled waterfall of 
your natural hair. An illusion over-skirt will look 
well with lavender silk.—The lady gets the wedding 
cards.— Take powdered charcoal, and you will not 
need any thing to perfume the breath.—Short dresses 
and demi-trains are both stylish for parties.—A cigar- 
case and a seal ring would be handsome gifts to your 
intended. 

Eva.—Conant’s binders cost $1 50, and will preserve 
the Bazars securely. A file of the Bazar will give you 
all instructions necessary for needle-work and crochet- 
ing. : 

An Inqurrer.—Use passementerie and Tom Thumb 
fringe, black and white mixed, to trim your striped 
poplin. Cover wooden button-moulds with the mate- 
rial. Arrange the trimming up the front in vest shape, 
and curve it up the outer seam of the coat-sleeve. 

Eva L.—A black cashmere suit made by the Polo- 
naise Suit pattern that you have bought, or else by the 
designs in bazar No. 89, Vol. III., would be handsome 
for you, as you have dresses of all the stylish colors. 
Wear a black silk or cashmere casaque with your dark 
silk. A white Swiss casaque is pretty for evening 
parties. 

Li.t.—Trim your sample with bias black velvet and 
fringe. Make it by the Vest-Casaque pattern, as illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. III. Trim it with box- 
pleated flounces edged with velvet and Tom Thumb 
fringe. The stuff is Tamise cloth. Velveteen sacques 
are still worn, but are not as stylish this year as last. 
Beaver cloth is far preferable. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

**On the 14th of February, 1854, my husband 
made me a present of a Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine. For nearly fifteen years it has 
done its work (hundreds—yes, thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth), and is this day as perfect a sewer 
as when I first got it. It has never been the 
least out of repair. During the war I kept one 
needje in constant use, and I have ‘more than 
half the original dozen of needles given with the 
machine on its purchase.” 
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To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown’s BroncuiaL Trocues.—[ Com. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


$10 made from 50c.! 


Something urgently needed by every body. Call 
and examine, or 12 Samples sent (postage paid) for 
Fifty,Cents that retail easily for Ten Dollars. 

R. L. WOLCOPT, 181 Chatham Square, N. ¥. 








PEN PICTURE OF HELMBOLD. 


Beyonp doubt, the greatest advertiser in the 
United States, if not in the known world, to-day, 
is H. T. HetmBo ty, the millionaire druggist of 
New York, whose name, through the medium of 
the press, has become a household word in every 
township in the United States. . 

As the public is always more or less interested 
in men who have, by dint of energy, enterprise, 
boldness, and honorable dealings, risen from or- 
dinary to extraordinary positions in life, a pen 
picture of this most successful merchant and ac- 
complished gentleman may not be uninteresting. 
If you have time, come with us a few moments, 
while we introduce you to the man who has made 
himself very wealthy through the medium of the 
press, and by the discovery of a remedial agent 
for certain diseases somewhat prevalent in Amer- 
ica. 
Leaving our office, in New York, on Printing- 
House Square, where the busy hum of machin- 
ery is heard night and day, about half-past two 
in the afternoon we leisurely saunter up Broad- 
way, that great artery of life, till we have passed 
Canal Street, on our way to Grace Church. On 
the right-hand side as we are going up, a beau- 
tiful drug-store attracts our attention. Of course 
we will stop for a moment and look at it, for on 
all the American continent there is not another 
like iv. Seantifal, filled with every thing to please 
the ey». arranged by the hand of taste and ge- 
nius, the store is a model in every respect. It is 
wide, nearly three hundred feet deep, and filled 
with the choicest articles pharmacy can demand. 
As others are constantly entering, we will do the 
same. Come with us, from the front. door back 
toward the centre of the establishment, in what 
is called the ‘‘ parlor,” leaving those who wish to 
make purchases by the counters, where they can 
be waited upon, for we are looking for the man 
who in a few years has erected this monument to 
enterprise, liberality, and well-doing. 

It is nearly three o’clock in the afternoon. 
‘* Which one is HetmBotp?” ‘‘ Which do you 
think?” Itis not that tall man. It is not that 
portly man. Nor is it that earnest, iron-looking 
man who is poring over the ledgers and private 
cash-book. ‘* Well, which is the one?” It is 
that little fellow, about five feet six inches in 
height, dark-brown hair, heavy eyebrows, full 
whiskers, cut rather close, dressed as if just taken 
from a bandbox. It is that man who is fitting 
on an elegant pair of kid gloves, but, while doing 
so, is continually walking about from this desk to 
that one, from this man to that one; giving an 
order to that, a word of encouragement to this 
man or that one; looking with an eye quick as a 
cat on every thing going on from one end of the 
establishment to the other, 

In dress he is faultless. A first-class business 
suit, the whitest of shirts, elegant wristbands, hair 
neither too smooth nor too rough—the dress, in 
all respects, indicating a business man of taste, 
wealth, and prominence. He walks to this man 
on the right, looks over his shoulder at some work 
he is doing, nods approvingly ; then to his cash- 
book, makes a few inquiries, says that is right ; 
then asks the cashier of the concern one or two 
questions, nods approvingly ; takes in the entire 
store at a glance; says very politely to those in 
charge, ‘‘ Good-day, gentlemen!” He passes out, 
nods to the acquaintances, shakes hands with that 
one, and, with a kind word to all, passes out to 
his private carriage, waiting before the door, and, 
if the weather be pleasant, with one or two friends 
is off for a drive through Central Park, and up 
the Bloomingdale Road, behind his elegant horses, 
Few men in New York drive so fine a team as 
does Hrtmpoxtp. From three o’clock until six, 
with a friend or two from different parts of the 
country, he is on the road, as are thousands of 
other business men of the great city, gathering 
health, fresh air, and strength for the morrow. 
At six o’clock we find him at his elegant resi- 
dence on Fourteenth Street, ready for dinner. 
And there is always at his well-furnished table 
two or three extra plates and extra chairs for 
such friends as he may invite to his house; for 
HELMBOLD believes that it is not good for a man 
to eat alone. And though he has at his house 
one of the most beautiful women of the land for 
a wife, and a family of three little children, he 
still delights in extending the most generous hos- 
pitality to those who are always welcome when 
invited. 

HELMBOLD lives well. This we know, for oft- 
en have we dined from his well-filled table, laugh- 
ed at his jokes, and listened to his experiences in 
life. 

As a business man, Hetmpotp is a success, 
As a merchant, he is a prominence. As a drug- 
gist, he is equal to cut glass. As a sharp, shrewd, 
enterprising man of the world, he is nothing short 
of enthusiasm. While as a bold operator and 
advertiser, he has no equals in the country. He 
does business on a large scale. Lives like a 
prince. Pays his advertising bills with a liberal 
hand, and promptly. Pays large salaries to those 
in his employ, and aims apparently, not so much 
to accumulate money as to spend it for the ben- 
efit of printers. His expenses for advertising are 
nearly half a million of dollars per year; a one 
or ten thousand dollar order to some newspaper 
is nothing for him, providing the paper is of suf- 
ficient importance for him to use. In the even- 
ing you will find him and his wife, and perhaps one 
or two friends, occupying a private box or re- 
served seats at one of the operas or theatres; or 
at home, if the weather is unpleasant, or at the 
home of some of his friends, the business men of 
New York. 

When seven o'clock in the morning comes, you 
inquire for HELMBOLD, and you will find that he 
is down town. He must have read something 
about the early bird catching the worm, for cer- 
tainly we know no earlier bird among the busi- 
ness men of New York than this same little drug- 
cist. His beautiful palace <fa store is kept open 








day and night for the accommodation of the pub- 
lic; and early in the morning, before the rest of 
the family are up, Hetmgovp has walked to his 
store, looked over the establishment, gained an 
appetite for breakfast, and returned. Breakfast 
over, the morning papers looked at, a romp with 
his family, the carriage is brought to the door, 
and down he goes to his place of business, reach- 
ing there at ten o'clock, and from that time till 
three in the afternoon he is most industriously 
engaged dictating answers to hundreds of letters, 
giving orders about his business, forming the 
acquaintance of strangers, chatting with friends 
who drop in for a-‘moment, and comporting him- 
self with the air of a man with all the business on 
hand he can possibly attend to. 

HELMBOLD is a nervous, quick, restless, ambi- 
tious man. He understands the art of advertis- 
ing to perfection. He believes with us that mon- 
ey judiciously expended in printers’ ink brings a 
larger return than any other investment. 

An idea comes to him one minute and is acted 
on the next. What he does he does quickly and 
thoroughly. 

While other men would be canvassing, debat- 
ing, or arguing the propriety of doing this or 
that, he has accepted or rejected the proposition 
almost before it is made to him. He acts at 
once and with energy. A little hint you may 
drop he will seize and magnify to something of 
importance. Some little idea that another man 
would have no faith in, or think unworthy a 
thought, he will seize, turn to advantage, and 
make thousands of dollars therefrom. 

He began life with little or no capital, but, con- 
fident that the remedy he had discovered was the 
best, he had the pluck to-advertise. His success 
tells the rest. His sales now amount to about 
three million bottles per year, and are rapidly in- 
creasing. ‘The opening of his palatial drug-store 
in New York was one of the greatest events of 
the season. Thousands of persons attended to 
partake of the sumptuous repast furnished free 
upon the occasion, and all were delighted. 

Among the presents to those who came were 
one thousand bottles of cologne distributed to the 
ladies, This of itself shows that HELMBOLD is 
a very scents-ible man. 

To see him on the street or in the store, you 
would imagine him the confidential clerk of the 
proprietor ; but when you come to talk business, 
make plans and suggestions, you will find that 
the seeming confidential clerk is the head of the 
house, and what he does not understand about 
business and about advertising is hardly worth 
learning. 

Some time, when in New York, if you want to 
see a man who is making a success of business, 
and making himself wealthy by using printers’ 
ink, walk by his drug-store, drop in, ask for 
H. T; HetMBo p, and tell him you came, out of 
curiosity, to look at one of the smallest business 
men in New York, who is at the same time one 
of the greatest. If he should look just a little 
annoyed at the interruption, tell him that we sent 
you, and in all probability he will ask you to the 
soda fountain, order a glass of tonic, bid you call 
again, and you will go on your way rejoicing, sat- 
isfied that HELMBOLD, the millionaire druggist 
of New York, is about as good a fellow as they 
make. —[ Exchange. ] 


‘The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States. 


Now in Use! Geo. A, Prince 
& Co.'s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 
4 delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 
Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 


or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
BROWNE, SPAULDING, & CO., 


JEWELERS, 


568 & 570 BROADWAY, 
Under Metropolitan Hotel. 














OOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS FOR 
VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, unabridged, with 
Italian and English words. Price One Dollar each. 
The Operas will be printed from new type on the finest 
paper, large Svo, in volumes containing 200 to 270 pages 
each. They will appear fortnightly, commencing in 
the following order: 
Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now ready). 
“ 15, FIDELIO, with the four Overtures. 
Dec. 1. IL BARBIERE. 
«“ 45. LA SONNAMBULA. 
Jan. 1. MARTHA. 
“ 15, IL TROVATORE. 
Subscribers’ names will be received by all Music- 
sellers and Booksellers in the States, or by the Pub- 
lishers, BOOSEY & CO., 4 Bond Street, New York. 


$55 Sewing Machines for $1. 


By paying $100 cash and sending a small club of 
subscribers to that first-class popular family maga~ 
zine, THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, you can 
receive anew GROVER & BAKER FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE, price $55 00. Inclose stamp for par- 
ticulars, or 15 cents for specimen number, with com- 
plete list of most liberal premiums. Address 

S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


THEA-NECTAR 


Is A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 
Green: Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


GENTS WANTED—($225 a MontH) b 
the AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO, BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
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C.G. GUNTHERS SONS 


WILL OFFER DURING THE SEASON THEIR 
"ENTIRE STOCK OF 


LADIES’ FURS 


AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS IN 


Seal Sacques. 


POPULAR PRICES IN 


Ermine, Mink, and Black Marten. 


BARGAINS IN 


Astrakhan Sacques 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Ladies’ Fur Hats, Ties, &c., 
Gents’ Seal Coats and Vests, 


e Children’s Fur Sacques, 
OF THE NEWEST STYLES. 


SABLE FURS 


AT A REDUCTION FROM LAST SEASON. 


The whole Stock, comprising the largest and finest 
assortments ever offered, and all 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


5602 and 504 Broadway. 


ELEGANT DESIGNS 
IN WALNUT AND ASH, 


With Mottled-Oak Ornaments, - - - - - - - - $2, 
Same, with Nottingham Lace Curtains included, $3, 








The annexed cut repre- 
‘ sents the WASHSTAND 
= » CORNICE, with Notting- 
+ ham Lace Curtains sus- 
pended over the Wash- 
stand by a simple attach- 
ment which secures it to 
the wall, and is as readily 
adjusted as a picture - 
frame. 

Nothing is so unpleas- 
ant to a tidy housekeeper 
as to see the walls behind 
the Washstand bespatter- 
@ ed with water and soiled 
#? with dust. To obviate the 
difficulty, strips of paper, 
muslin, or lace are pinne 
upon the wall; but these 
cover one defect by dis- 
playing another. 

This WASHSTAND 
CORNICE not only se ves 
as a complete protection 
om J to the wall, but makes the 
Washstand 


A Beautiful Article of Furniture. 


Attached to the Cornice are two arms, swinging on 
a pivot, to which may be added a Lamsrequin of ei- 
ther Muslin, Rep, or Lace; or they can be swang out 
and used for a Towel-Rack. 

Sent to any part of the country on receipt of amount. 

Parties out of town ordering will be —- to 
give name of Town and State, and full Shipping di- 
rections. 

All orders addressed to 


LORD & TAYLOR, Sole Agents, 
Cor. Broadway & 20th St., New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 

1’s Bazar. These Patterns are Graprp To Fir any 

1aURE, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, aud are 
Jitted with the greatest accwracy, THE NAMES AND DIREC- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETIIER BEING PRINTED ON EAOH 
SEPARATE PIECK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 


WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT..............-- ae 
POMPADOUR-BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “* 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 28 













TRAINED HOUSE DRESS...............06- “i -e0 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ “* 32 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS.......... eeu ae 
TRAINED STREET SUIT...........- eet ae 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.........- “ 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ ace Se 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT......... naerne ae 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... “ 43 
DOUBLE-BREASTED: SACQUE WALKING _ 
To sescicese ae esacs ahcspbinaigesiavingincss sic 


SUI 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ 50 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
Bust MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris, The whole set. of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


l JENEW NOW.—TuHE Pictor1at PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, $3, and either of Harper's, 
$4, sent a year for $5, by 





. R. WE 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Peari St., N. Y., fnr- 
W. nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








( ENUINE FURS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
will offer, during the season, 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
in 

LADIES' AND CHILDREN’S FURS, 
SABLE, MINK, ERMINE, SEAL, AND 
ASTRAKHAN CLOAKS, 
CARRIAGE ROBES, FUR TRIMMINGS, &c., &., 

AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 
Cree DRESS GOODS, &e. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have now in stock a large lot of 
FALL AND WINTER DRESS GOODS, 
at 25 and 30 cents per yard, worth 40 to 60 cents. 


LYONS VELVETS. 
28-inch Cloaking Velvets, at $10 (worth $14). 
All other widths and in AT EQUALLY LOW 
RICES. 








RICH FALL DRESS GOODS 
at unprecedented low prices, 
ALL NEW GOODS, STYLES, AND COLORS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, Cor. Nineteenth St. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 





are offering 
THE MOST ELEGANT AND EXTENSIVE 


STOCK IN THIS CITY 
of 
VELVET, SILK, CLOTH, ASTRAKHAN, 
SEAL SKIN, REAL RUSSIA SABLE, MINK, 
ERMINE, HUDSON BAY SABLE 


CLOAKS, SACQUES, CAPES, MUFFS, &c., 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


which they have great pleasure in 


exhibiting to purchasers. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 





CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 

PATENT MERINO 

UNDER-VESTS, 
DRAWERS, 


ND 


HOSIERY. 
A LARGE VARIETY OF NEW GOODS, 


AT 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Union Adams & Co, 


No. 637 Broadway. 





F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
(Established 1823.) 
Russian, American, and Hudson’s Bay Co.'s 


~ 






AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Furs of every description. 
Cloak and Press Trimmings of every variety to order, 
and put onthe Garment when required. 
All articles of our own mannfacture, and warranted 
of superior quality and workmanship. 


F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
682 Broadway, New York, corner Great Jones St. 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY. 


OSBORNE & TOWNSEND, 
527 BROADWAY, 

Corner of Spring St., under the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
have lately received a large assortment of 
IMPORTED JEWELRY, comprising 

Necklaces, Lockets, Earrings, Scarf-Pins, &c, 
Stone Cameo Sets, Rings, Cuff-Buttons, 
Diamond Earrings, Finger Rings, &c. 
All New Patterns. 
ARIS MILLINERY.—Est’b. 1841. 
Mure. FERRERO, No. 6 Lafayette Place, has 


now on hand an elegant and varied assortment of the 
new and leading styles of Fall and Winter Millinery. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 
go 5O 4 Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 


Samples, free. Address 9. M. Srencrr, Brattleboro, Vt, 











JouNsoN, BURNS, & CO. 


invite special attention to their 


TRIMMED HAT 
DEPARTMENT, 


which contains the 
LATEST IMPORTED STYLES, - 
as also those’of 


THEIR OWN DESIGN, 


AND NOT T0 BE FOUND ELSEWHERE. 





Also, just received, Two Cases of 
SILK VELVETS, 
containing all the 


NEW DARK SHADES, 
now 80 scarce, 
which they will 
CUT ON BIAS, 
to suit their customers, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
36 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Corner University Place, 


UNION SQUARE. 


& HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS. 


- New Styles, Res- 
=~24 ° 
> onant; with 





| MASON 






am- 
provements patent- 
ed June and Au- 
gust, 1870;  sur- 
, passing all previ- 
j. ous productions in 
Erich, beautiful qual- 
= ities of tone, and 
general excellence. 
Prices Reduced: $50 to $2000 each. New 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON; 

596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A BOOK for WOMEN FOLKS. 


TO MY PATIENTS. By Mrs. R. B. GI , M.D. 
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LEA & PERRINS’| Fresh Novels, 











WORCESTERSHIRE 
PRONOUNCED Extract of a letter from 
BY @ Medical Gentleman 
CONNOISSEURS at Madras to his 
Brother at Worcester, 


TO BE THE ONLY 


GOOD Sauce, cate 


and applicable to 


May, 1851: 


“Tell Lea & Perritis 
that their Sauce is 
highly esteemed in 


India, and, in my 

EVERY VARIETY | opinion, the most 

OF in i wholesome Sance 
DISH. that is made.” 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, &c. 

The universal demand and excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 30 South William Steet, 


Special Agents for the United States. 


HATTER AND FURRIER, 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
719 Broadway, New York Hotel. 





LADIES’ FINE FURS. 

SEAL SACQUES, $75, $90, $100. 
ASTRAKHAN SACQUES, $35, $45, $50. 
Importer of 
ENGLISH HATS for GENTLEMEN WEAR. 





Tue First Eprrion or Ont Honvrep anp Firty 
Tuovsanp copies of Viek’s Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Seeds and Floral Guide is pub- 
lished and ready to send out—100 pages, and an En- 
graving of almost every desirable Flower and Vege- 
table. It is elegantly printed on fine tinted paper, il- 
Instrated with Three Hundred fine Wood Engravings 
and Two beautiful 


COLORED PLATES. 


The most beautiful and the most instructive Floral 
Guide published. 

A German Edition published, in all other re- 
spects similar to the English. 

Sent free to all my customers of 1870, as rapidly as 
possible, without application. Sent to all others who 
order them for Tem Cents, which is not half the 
cost. 


Address JAMES VICK, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Harper's Monthly Magazine says of it: ‘* Mrs. Gleaso 
is able to say something to wives and to mothers which 
no man could say. We wish the chapter, ‘Confiden- 
tial to Mothers,’ might be published as a tract and sent 
to eyery mother in the land.” 

Price, by mail, $150. Sold every where. Table of 
Contents for 3-cent stamp. Women Agents wanted. 
Address WOOD & HOLBROOK, 15 Haight St., N. Y. 
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OLLLY LL, 40 pele, 
= $75 to $250 per- month, maid anc te: 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 


& COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SOCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 








_ quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
| and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
— beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
¢S commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Muss. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chicago, Ill. 


On Receipt of One Dollar 
We will Mail to you the most acceptable gift to a 
Young Lady, 


LORING’S BOX OF HOME NOTE PAPER, 

French or English, Stamped with her Initial. 
Address LORING, Publisher, 

35 School Street, Boston, Mass: 








. Tue Wesrern Wor tp. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


I want a local agent in every town and village in the 
country to canvass for the WESTERN WORLD. A 
Magnijicent $5 Premium Steel Engraving to every sub- 
scriber. From $1 to $10 can be easily made in an 
evening. Liberal cash commission allowed. Send 
stamp for Spgormens and Prize Crrovrar. 

JAMES R. ELLIOTT, Boston, Mass. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
! ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


$20 a day to Agents: 15 new articles, staple as flour. 
Sainples free. C.M. Linington, 85 Halsted St., Chicago. 














GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with fall directions, making a large saving to con- 
suumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O, Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


PHAWS DEPILATORY POWDER. 
—Removes superfluous hair in jive minutes, with- 
out injury to the skin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 
UPHAWM’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves most violent paroxysms in five minutes, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price $2 by mail. 

THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
Colors the whiskers and hair a beautiful piaoKk or 
Brown. It consists of only one preparation. 75 cents 
by mail. Address S. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Circulars sent free. Sold by all 
Druggists. 
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Y-1T,.SOLD BY GROCE 


GREAT OFFER!! 
“HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 





and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely) Low Prices, for Cash, 
or will take from $4 to $20 monthly until paid. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BRO'THERS, New York. 

THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Antnony Trottorr, Author of 
“The Vicar of Bullhampton,” “ Phineas Finn,” “ He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &e. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


IN DUTY BOUND. By the Author of “ Mark War- 
ren,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Nina Coir. Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents. og 
THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mortier Conus. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 
ESTELLE RUSSELL. 


By the Author of “ The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of “ Ray- 
mond’s Heroine,” “ Kathleen,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. a 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Author of 
“Tom Brown's School Days.” New Edition. With 
Illustraticns by Sydney P. Hall. 8Svo, Paper, 75 
cents. (Uniform with * Tom Brown's School Days.”) 


se “ Tom Brown's School Days” and * Tom 
Brown at Oxford," Complete in One Volume, 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50. + 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Havr- 
per’s Library Edition. Complete in 3 Vols., 8yo, 
Green Morocco Cloth, $6 50 per set. 

Hard Cash.—Grifith Gaunt,—It is Never Too Late 
to Mend.—-Love Me Little, Love Me Long.—Put Youi- 
self in His Place.—Foul Play.— W hite Lies.— Peg Wof- 
Jington, Christie Johnstone, and Other Stovies.—T he 
Cloister and the Hearth. 


W. M. THACKERAY'S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Har- 
per’s Library Edition, with Illustrations by the Au- 
_thor. Complete in 3 Vols., 8vo, Green Morocco 
Cloth, $6 50 per set. 
Vanity Fair.--Pendennis.—The Virginians.—-The 
Newcomes.—The Adventures of Philip.—Henry Es- 
mond.—Lovel the Widower. 


Harper's PERIODICALS. 


se New Subscribers will be supplied with either 
Harrer’s Magazine, Harver’s WEEKLY, or Harpre's 
Bazar, from the present time to the end of the year 1871, 
Sor Four Dollars. 


TERMS FOR 1871, 


Harprr’s Magazinu, One Yeur...... $4 00 
Harevrr’s Wrexty, One Year, 
Harrrr’s Bazar, One Year. 
Harvern’s Magazine, THanrren’s Weexry, and Harper's 

Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WEexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsormers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
thé Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrkty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Snb- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the tirst Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrer«xry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harver & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shouid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stoien, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 















Terms For Apvrrtisinc In Harrrr’s Prrioproats. 
Harper's Maaazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $3 00 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 








Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
EUREKA 


PENCIL 
SHARPENER, 


Opens and Shuts. 
Pencil Sharpener, 
Knife Blade, and Nail 
Cleaner combined. 
Samples mailed free on receipt of 25 cents. 
Address G. M. WEEDEN, 
AGENTs WANTED. Box 3631, New York. 
$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 
To Agents, to sell the cef¥brated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macuine Witnocvr Money, 
For further particulars, address 
THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 





Full Size, Shut. 





HANDSOME rvtt-ci.t PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUM, holding 20 full-size pictures, mailed, 
postpaid, for 25 cts.; 5 for $1; $2 25 per dozen. Cir- 








ie i tl ti abies ee 

For Marking Clothing, &c. Single, 35cts., 4 
for $1; per doz., $2 25, by mail, paid; per grs., $22 50. 

‘*More convenient than Ink."—Amer. Agriculturist. 

“Invaluable for marking linen.”—G@odey's Lady's Book. 
A few more Agents wanted. 


_Indelible Pencil Cor, Norruampton, Mass. 
rst8. ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 1x. 
SAPOLIO, 


For General 
Sh Household purposes 
Is BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


$60 Ar" 
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A WEEK paid Agents in a new busi- 
ness. Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco. Me. 














i 


culars free. Address C. 8. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 






$500 Rewaxo js offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s pl 
Catarrh Remedy for a case § 
of Catarrh which he can not (Bi 
cure. Sold by druggists, or 
sent by mail for 60 cents. HR 
A pamphlet on Catarrl: free. S 
Address Dr. hk. V. Pierce, 
No. 133 Seneca Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 





J, ‘eenaieierh READ THIS! 
WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 


mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


: ae 


TATCH FREE, and. 330 a day ‘sure, and no hum- 
bug. Address LATTA & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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- SINGLE-AR VIEWS (FROM WINDOWS) OF A-*-WEDDING. 

















































1. Miss Cruet. “ Stuck-up minx !” 
Se se ae a 4 2. SINGLETON Crvit Service. “ Pretty little ga), the bride !” 
j MUSICAL MISCONCEPTION. 3 Sere rig eo oF ca pleasant day-dream, qhile it lasts !” 
fei vy) ts . ‘ aan : “wr . Lypra. “Oh, what a lovely sky blue sarsnet !” 

SELINA (on @ visit to her Cousin). “* By-the-by, Clara dear, do you know ‘The Moon is Brightly Shining? ” 4 Stump, R. A. Plenty of er there : pha subject !”? 

Ciara, “fam delighted to-hear it.- 1 shall continue Practicing no longer. Would you believe it, Darling, when I sat. down to the 6. pare gy ws oo months ! aS if they’d only raised my screw !” 
di: th Pere . cap : : . : ba = se A ‘s 7. Jouurpoy. “Ha, ha! Good luck to the young people !’ 
Plane ae Rain, me coming dawn ) Torrents. What a Delightful Comet : ({ Rising.) I can now keep my Appointment with 8. CHartes Stacey, T. R. BLanx. “Humph! seem to know their parts pretty well. 
Charley, so I wish you Good-Night, and thank .you for the Information” (Exit Clara.) First Walking-Gentleman queer !” 


PACETLA. ; SPEAKING AND THINK- 

A sunyMay recently ap- ING. 
pealed to the judge for per- 
mission to be excused from 


Ason of the Emerald Isle 
wished to present a parrot 
to. an intimate friend. He 


| i accordingly called on a deal- 
rien 5 remea?" er, who, Eving just sold his 
asked the judge. last parrot, persuaded Mike 


to buy an owl, which he 
claimed as belonging to a 
rare and valuable species of 
pcre Mike paid three 

ollars for the bird, and im- 
mediately walked off with it 
to the house of his friend 
who was _ highly pleased 
with it. About four weeks 
after Mike again called to 
see what progress Polly had 


made. 
“And how does she 


“Oh, I am extremely de- 
sirous fo attend a funeral 
to-morrow.” 

The requisite permission 
was given. Upon leaving 
the court the judge was in- 
formed by the sheriff that 
the juror was an under- 
taker. 

Some very good women 
make too much of them- 
selves when they wear crin- 


2 spake ?” asked Mike. 
"ie ladies should ihe sae slate tee deg 

oun es should not : 
go rowing with gentlemen you brought it.” afi 
unless they are capable of Mike was off ina jiffy to ‘ 
managing a boat. A lady ask the dealer why the bird ul 
‘was upset in the water re- didn’t speak. y 


“She hasn’t spoken one 
word as yet,” said Mike, ar 
soop as hecould gain breath. 

“Oh!” replied the man of 
business, with cool indiffer- 
ence, “she is not a great 
speaker, but a very great 
thinker.” 


jee 

T'll be bound I will, as the 
book said when it went to 
the binder’s. 


cently, and a dress, costing 
sixty dollars a yard, was 
completely ruined. The 
lady was drowned. 


———_———————_ 
An Intervior.—No tee- 
totaler will allow the works 
of Pope to enter his house, 
because of the encourage- 
ment that poet has given 
to intemperance in urging 
people to “ Drink deep.” 
> ee Sa 
When does the sun wres- 
tle? — When it throws a 
shadow. 


What author represented 
a trade ?—Goldsmith. 





emeeeeasinsitG bomen 
1 , 2» CA Ee 
Every plain girl has one It is nearly as impossible 


consolation—though not a ss ati to get money out of a miser 
pretty son lady, she will. PUTTING A GOOD FACE ON IT! : as it would be for a butcher 
f she lives, be a pretty old : af ete tate : ins . é ati 2/5) ee to get mutton-chops out of 
one. Artist (¢o Sitter). ‘ Your Ladyship’s Favorable Opinion of the Portrait 1s very Gratifying. It is of the more Value, as I know Fou Paint Yourself!” a battering-ram. 
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A ROOSTIC STOYLE OF PROPOSAL, APPRECIATION OF NATURE. 
Goines (noodges Betsy, an’ her cotches him a woipe ? ? oie) “Eh, Mon! it wur just Sport; she purty well broke Mistress. ‘Are not these Lovely Flowers, Nurse?” 
my Jaw i’ hafe: an’ we're to be Axed next Soonday.” \ Nursg. ‘They be, indeed. Ma'am! Equal to the best Artificials |” 





